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Preface 


This  paper  reports  the  1961  field  work  of  the  British  Honduras  Archaeo- 
logical Expedition  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  University  of  Toronto. 
Co-sponsors,  whose  generous  financial  support  helped  to  make  the  work 
possible,  were  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  Harvie  Foundation 
of  Calgary,  Alberta. 

The  field  work  of  the  British  Honduras  Expedition  began  with  a  recon- 
naissance in  the  spring  of  1961.  After  looking  over  several  areas  of  British 
Honduras,  we  concluded  that  the  northern  part  of  the  country  offered  the 
best  possibilities  for  furthering  our  scientific  knowledge  of  ancient  Maya 
culture.  Accordingly,  equipment  was  purchased  in  Canada  and  elsewhere 
and  plans  made  to  begin  work  in  the  New  River  area  during  the  early 
summer  of  1961. 

However,  unexpected  shipping  delays  forced  postponement  of  our 
schedule.  As  the  summer  drew  on  with  most  of  our  field  equipment  still  at 
sea,  we  decided  upon  an  interim  project  at  the  Classic  Maya  site  of  Baking 
Pot  in  western  British  Honduras.  This  was  a  site  which,  because  of  its 
location,  could  be  worked  with  a  minimum  of  equipment  and  without  the 
necessity  for  complicated  advance  arrangements.  Excavation  began  at 
Baking  Pot  in  mid-August,  1961,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  September. 
Mr.  Thomas  Charlton  of  Toronto  assisted  us  until  he  had  to  return  to 
Tulane  University  in  early  September.  Five  Maya  workmen  led  by  don 
Jacinto  Cunil  were  employed  from  the  village  of  Soccotz. 

Upon  completion  of  the  excavation,  a  division  of  the  exhibitable  arti- 
facts was  made  with  the  Government  of  British  Honduras.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  specimens  was  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment after  recording.  Of  their  share,  the  Government  considerately  allowed 
the  loan  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  several  items  for  which  expert 
repair  or  recording  was  necessary.  On  October  31,  1961,  Hurricane 
"Hattie"  swept  in  from  the  Caribbean,  shattering  the  capital  city  of  Belize 
and  heavily  damaging  large  parts  of  the  country.  Our  finds,  which  had  just 
been  prepared  for  export  and  delivery  to  the  Government,  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  The  Museum's  share  and  the  loaned  items  were  finally  sent 
to  Toronto  in  mid- 1962.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  in  turn,  has  assigned 
a  selection  of  material  and  records  to  the  Harvie  Foundation  of  Calgary 
(see  listing  on  pp.  8-9).  The  items  retained  by  the  Government  of 
British  Honduras  remain  in  Belize. 

The  British  Honduras  Expedition  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Kenneth  E. 
Kidd,  Curator  of  Ethnology  and  my  immediate  superior  within  the  Museum 
throughout  the  work.  Dr.  A.  D.  Tushingham,  Head  of  the  Art  and 
Archaeology  Division  (now  Chief  Archaeologist)  obtained  the  financial 
support  for  the  project,  exercised  general  supervision  over  it,  and,  in 
addition,  has  taken  the  responsibility  for  editing  the  manuscript.  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Kidd  and  Dr.  Tushingham  for  their  unfailing 
support,  advice,   and  encouragement.   The   accounts  were  kept  by  Miss 


Lucile  Hoskins,  Secretary  of  the  Art  and  Archaeology  Division.  She  and 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Rogers  helped  in  many  ways.  All  of  the  staff  members  and 
employees  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  who  were  concerned  with  the 
project,  its  equipment,  or  its  specimens  were  most  helpful  and  co-operative 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  their  colleague. 

In  British  Honduras,  the  expedition  operated  under  licences  from  the 
Government.  The  Government  of  British  Honduras  not  only  co-operated 
fully  with  us,  but  also  extended  courtesies  which  facilitated  our  work  and 
made  our  stay  more  pleasant.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  M.  E. 
Chopin,  Acting  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Hunter, 
Minister  for  Natural  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  a  comfortable 
house  at  Central  Farm,  Baking  Pot,  was  put  at  our  disposal  to  serve  as  a 
residence,  laboratory,  and  storehouse  during  the  Baking  Pot  work  and  for 
a  time  thereafter.  The  other  officials  with  whom  we  dealt  also  gave  us 
every  consideration. 

Most  particularly,  the  expedition  was  aided  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson, 
m.b.e.,  and  Mrs.  Anderson.  As  Archaeological  Commissioner  of  British 
Honduras,  Mr.  Anderson  was  closely  associated  with  the  expedition  from 
its  planning  stages  onward.  In  addition  to  his  official  duties  as  liaison 
between  the  expedition  and  the  Government,  he  and  Mrs.  Anderson  advised 
and  helped  in  purchasing  supplies  and  equipment,  finding  housing,  and 
selecting  a  site.  An  excellent  mechanic  himself,  Mr.  Anderson  made  sure 
that  our  Land  Rover  was  kept  in  first-class  condition.  We  often  availed 
ourselves  of  the  Andersons'  generous  hospitality  and  take  pleasure  in 
thanking  them  for  the  countless  ways  in  which  they  helped  us. 

The  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Co.,  Ltd.,  through  their  General  Manager 
Mr.  A.  M.  Hore,  placed  facilities  at  our  disposal  during  the  reconnaissance. 
They  also  granted  permission  for  us  to  work  on  their  properties  in  the 
Orange  Walk  District,  but  the  hurricane  prevented  us  from  availing  our- 
selves of  their  generosity. 

We  thank  Dr.  J.  O.  Brew,  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeo- 
logy and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University,  for  making  space  available  in 
that  Museum  to  write  the  report.  Dr.  James  C.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Smith  helped  with  the  pottery  identifications  and  we  are  grateful  for 
their  generous  assistance.  The  pottery  and  artifact  drawings  are  mainly 
by  Mrs.  Bullard,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Holt,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Yeigh  of  Toronto. 
Miss  Avis  Tulloch  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  prepared  the  architec- 
tural drawings  and  did  other  art  work. 

W.  R.  Bullard,  jr.,  and  Mary  Ricketson  Bullard 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
October,  1963 


Introduction 


Baking  Pot  Ruin  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Belize  River  about  five  miles 
northwest  of  the  town  of  El  Cayo  (Fig.  1;  p.  43).  It  is  situated  on  land 
belonging  to  Central  Farm,  the  experimental  station  of  the  British  Hon- 
duras Department  of  Agriculture.  The  soil  is  alluvial  and  the  terrain 
comparatively  level,  except  for  river  terrace  edges  and  old  channels  formed 
by  ancient  meanders  of  the  river.  The  natural  vegetation  is  high  tropical 
forest  characterized  by  the  cohune  palm.  Other  common  trees  along  the 
river  include  the  ceiba,  the  strangler  fig,  the  Spanish  cedar,  and  formerly, 
the  mahogany.  At  the  present  time,  the  ruin  stands  in  open  pasture  and 
much  of  the  better  drained  alluvial  land  in  the  area  is  under  cultivation, 
in  second  growth,  or,  like  Baking  Pot,  developed  as  pasture. 

The  ruin  consists  of  two  ceremonial  groups,  designated  Group  I  and 
Group  II,  which  are  joined  by  a  slightly  raised  roadway  or  sacbe.  Each 
group  is  composed  of  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  buildings  arranged 
compactly  around  rectangular  plazas  and  courts  (Fig.  2;  p.  44).  No 
buildings  remain  standing;  all  have  been  reduced  by  collapse  and  erosion 
to  earth-covered  mounds.  The  area  surrounding  the  ceremonial  centre  is 
dotted  with  innumerable  smaller  mounds  which  are  the  remains  of  domestic 
houses.  Previous  work  in  the  area  has  shown  that  similar  house  mounds 
stretch  for  many  miles  along  the  Belize  River  wherever  the  terrain  is  well 
enough  drained  and  high  enough  above  normal  flood  levels  of  the  river 
(Willey,  Bullard,  Glass,  and  Gifford,  1965).  Evidently  most  of  the  ancient 
populace  of  the  region  was  concentrated  in  a  ribbon-like  settlement  pattern 
close  to  the  river.  Ceremonial  centres  comparable  to  Baking  Pot  occur 
at  intervals  along  the  river  valley  but  diminish  in  size  as  one  proceeds 
eastward.  The  nearest  important  centres  to  Baking  Pot  are  Cahal  Pech 
near  the  town  of  El  Cayo  {see  Satterthwaite,  1951)  and  Benque  Viejo 
Ruin  (Xunantunich)  near  the  village  of  Benque  Viejo  (Thompson,  1940; 
Satterthwaite,  1950).  Unlike  Baking  Pot,  these  other  ceremonial  centres 
stand  on  limestone  hills  overlooking  the  valley  bottoms.  In  addition  to 
such  major  centres,  minor  ceremonial  groups  containing  one  or  two  small 
temples  or  shrines  occur  at  more  frequent  intervals  among  the  house  ruins. 

Because  it  is  comparatively  accessible,  Baking  Pot  has  been  the  object 
of  previous  archaeological  investigations.  These  previous  projects,  like  ours, 
have  been  of  limited  scope.  In  1924,  O.  G.  Ricketson  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  worked  in  Group  I  (Ricketson,  1931).  Pits 
were  made  in  several  mounds  and  Structure  I-G  was  fully  trenched,  but 
Ricketson's  excavations  were  mainly  exploratory.  In  1949,  A.  H.  Anderson 
cleared  wall  lines  in  Group  II  when  that  group  was  in  danger  of  destruction 
by  being  used  as  a  stone  quarry.  During  the  period  1954  to  1956,  a  map 
of  the  ruins  was  prepared  (Fig.  2)  and  stratigraphic  tests  were  dug  in 
Plaza  A  of  Group  I  and  in  nearby  house  ruins  by  an  expedition  from  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  directed  by  G.  R.  Willey.  This 
work  was  connected  with  a  study  of  prehistoric  settlement  patterns  in  the 


TABLE    1. CONCORDANCE     OF     FIELD     NUMBERS     AND     R.O.M.     CATALOGUE     NUMBERS. 

The  notation  "BH"  denotes  items  left  in  British  Honduras  and  the 
property  of  the  British  Honduras  Government.  R.O.M.  catalogue 
numbers  prefixed  by  "L"  are  items  on  loan  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  by  the  British  Honduras  Government.  The  asterisk  marks 
objects  transferred  to  the  Harvie  Foundation. 


FIELD  NO. 

R.O.M.    CATALOGUE    NO. 

6-1 

962.66.39 

6-2 

962.66.55    (maul)* 

7-1 

BH 

7-2 

962.66.1 

7-3 

962.66.2* 

7-4 

L962.2.2 

7-5 

L962.2.3 

7-6 

L962.2.4 

7-7a  to  c 

L962.2.7 

7-8 

BH 

7-9 

962.66.45 

7-10 

962.66.80* 

8-1 

962.66.56,   57,   58* 

10-1 

962.66.60 

12-1 

BH 

15-1 

962.66.35* 

15-2 

BH 

16-1 

962.66.84 

16-2 

962.66.36* 

16-3 

BH 

20-1 

962.66.47* 

20-2 

962.66.7* 

22 

962.66.78   (flake  blades) 

22-1 

962.66.59  (mano  fragment) 

22-1 

962.66.34 

26-1 

BH 

26-2 

962.66.49* 

26-3 

962.66.50a  and  b 

26-4 

962.66.38  and  90* 

26-5 

962.66.85 

26-6  (18  obsidian  blades) 

962.66.61-77,  83  (*962.66.61,  66,  68, 

70-72,  74-77,  83) 

26-7 

962.66.40-43  (also  2  items  to  BH) 

26-8  and  26-9 

962.66.46 

26-10 

962.66.53   and   54 

26-11 

BH 

26-12 

962.66.81 

26-13 

962.66.82 

26-1 4a  and  c 

962.66.48  &   52    (*962.66.48) 

26-14b  and  d 

BH 

26-15 

L962.2.5 

26-16 

962.66.51 

27-1 

962.66.79 

28-1 

BH 

28-2 

962.66.5* 

28-3 

962.66.6* 

29-1 

BH 

Table  I.  concluded 


FIELD  NO.  R.O.M.    CATALOGUE    NO. 

29-2  BH 

29-3  962.66.8* 

29-4  BH 

29-5  BH 

29-6  BH 

29-7  962.66.3* 

29-8  962.66.4 

29-9  962.66.94 

31-la  962.66.20* 

b  962.66.21* 

e  962.66.22 

f  962.66.23 

h  962.66.24* 


962.66.25 


k  962.66.26* 

o  962.66.27* 

q  962.66.28 

r  962.66.29 

v  962.66.30* 

x  962.66.31 

y  962.66.32 

z  962.66.33 

31-lc,  d,  g,  i,  1,  m,  n,  p,  s,  BH 

t,  u,  w,  a' 

31-2a,  e,  g  BH 

31-2b  962.66.15* 

31-2c  962.66.16* 

31-2d  962.66.17 

31-2f  962.66.18 

31-3a  962.66.19 

31-3b  BH 

31-4  BH 

32-1  962.66.13 

32-2  BH 

33-1  962.66.10* 

33-2  BH 

33-3  962.66.86-89* 

36-1  962.66.9 

36-2  962.66.11* 

36-3  962.66.12* 

36-4  L962.2.1 

36-5  BH 

36-6  BH 

39-1  962.66.44 

40  BH 

Belize  River  valley,  a  study  which  was  centred  about  three  miles  down- 
stream from  Baking  Pot  at  Barton  Ramie  Estate  (Willey,  Bullard,  Glass, 
and  GirTord,  1965).  As  a  result  of  these  earlier  excavations,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  principal  period  of  occupation  was  during  the  Maya 
Classic  period  (from  about  a.d.  300  to  900  by  the  Goodman-Thompson 
correlation  of  the  Maya  and  Christian  calendars),  but  traces  of  late  pre- 
Classic  and  early  post-Classic  occupation  have  also  been  found. 


The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  excavations  were  entirely  within  Group 
II.  Two  mounds  were  selected  for  investigation,  Structure  II-A,  the  principal 
temple  ruin,  and  Structure  II-D,  a  ball-court. 

Because  of  the  previous  intensive  work  of  Willey  and  party,  our  findings 
could  be  related  easily  to  the  sequence  of  phases  determined  from  analysis 
of  the  numerous  stratigraphic  tests  at  Barton  Ramie  and  neighbouring 
sites.  This  phase  scheme  and  its  chronological  correlations  are  set  forth 
in  Figure  8  (p.  49).  Our  excavated  Baking  Pot  material  belongs  mainly 
in  the  early  Spanish  Lookout  phase  of  the  Late  Classic  period. 

In  the  detailed  descriptions  which  follow,  artifacts  are  identified  specifi- 
cally by  our  field  catalogue  numbers.  Ordinarily,  each  artifact  carries  a 
separate  field  number.  However,  in  a  very  few  instances,  more  than  one 
non-ceramic  artifact  may  have  the  same  number:  for  example,  several 
fragmentary  stone  implements  which  were  found  in  the  same  provenience 
unit  are  included  in  #  6-2.  Table  1  correlates  field  catalogue  numbers  of 
those  artifacts  which  were  deposited  in  Toronto  with  the  permanent 
catalogue  numbers  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
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Description  of  the  Excavations 


STRUCTURE    II-A 

Structure  A  is  the  largest  mound  in  Group  II  and  clearly  was  one  of  the 
principal  temples  at  Baking  Pot  (Fig.  3;  PI.  I).  It  measures  approximately 
50  by  40  m.  at  the  base  with  the  long  axis  close  to  north-south.  The 
summit  is  a  sharp  ridge  nearly  17  m.  above  plaza  level.  Structure  A  faces 
westward  onto  the  plaza  of  Group  II.  Its  other  sides  adjoin  subordinate 
platform  structures,  the  whole  forming  an  "acropolis"  arrangement. 

In  1949,  Structure  A  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  during  highway  construction  in  the  vicinity.  An  apparently 
considerable  amount  of  debris  was  removed  from  the  entire  length  of  the 
west  face  of  the  mound,  and  in  certain  places,  particularly  north  and  south 
of  the  central  section,  the  quarrying  had  penetrated  the  core.  That  the 
demolition  was  not  more  extensive  is  due  to  the  timely  intervention  of 
A.  H.  Anderson,  then  District  Commissioner  of  Cayo.  Anderson  con- 
ducted minor  excavations  to  clear  features  disclosed  during  the  quarrying. 
Most  of  the  oratory  room,  now  designated  Room  1,  was  cleared  by  him, 
as  were  some  stair  treads  and  other  wall  lines. 

The  aims  of  our  1961  excavations  were  limited.  First,  we  wished  to 
obtain  a  collection  of  exhibitable  artifacts  well  documented  by  provenience. 
This  aim  was  achieved  by  trenching  through  the  complex  structural  features 
below  the  centre  of  the  stairway  on  the  west  side. 

Secondly,  we  wanted  to  investigate  the  temple  building  which  must 
have  surmounted  Structure  A.  The  contour  of  the  mound  summit  sug- 
gested the  presence  of  fallen  vaulted  rooms,  but  we  soon  discovered  that 
the  temple  building  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  collapse.  Never- 
theless, we  deepened  the  trench  across  the  summit  in  order  to  test  the 
mound  core  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  light  any  buried  construction 
or  caches. 

A  third  purpose  was  to  clarify  the  plan  of  the  substructure  by  clearing 
wall  lines  across  the  west  front.  This  effort  was  only  partly  successful. 
Structure  A  not  only  had  a  complex  arrangement  of  substructure  terraces, 
but  also  a  very  intricate  sequence  of  major  and  minor  rebuildings.  We 
located  many  retaining  walls  of  different  periods  of  construction.  Too  often, 
large  sections  of  these  had  been  cut  away  by  earlier  quarrying.  These 
earlier  walls  are  not  reported  in  detail  here  since  only  by  greatly  expanding 
our  operations  would  we  have  been  able  to  determine  their  relationships 
to  each  other.  However,  our  more  detailed  notes  may  be  consulted  by 
persons  interested  in  further  investigation  of  Structure  A.  The  wall  lines 
shown  in  Figure  3  are  those  of  the  final  period  of  occupation,  so  far  as  we 
could  determine. 

The  general  appearance  of  Structure  II-A  as  revealed  by  our  excavations 
was  as  follows: 

An  apparently  large  temple  stood  on  a  terraced  substructure  which 
rose  about  17  m.  above  the  plaza  level.  The  absence  of  cut  vault  stones 
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in  the  debris  denotes  that  the  temple  probably  did  not  have  a  vaulted  roof. 
It  was  approached  by  a  broad  stairway  more  than  20  m.  wide.  Treads 
still  remain  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main  stairway,  although  its  edge 
could  be  traced  close  to  the  present  top  of  the  mound.  The  main  stairway 
started  from  a  terrace  or  landing  about  4  m.  above  plaza  level.  From 
Figure  3  it  will  be  noted  that  the  upper  substructure  terrace  retaining  walls 
had  offsets  and  were  sloped  backward  from  the  stairway.  These  retaining 
walls  had  cornices  and  basal  mouldings,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections 
closest  to  the  stairway,  which  were  plain.  All  retaining  wall  surfaces  had 
been  covered  with  plaster. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  lower  part  of  the  substructure  are  the 
small  shrine  or  oratory  rooms,  Rooms  1  and  2.  Room  1  is  built  against  the 
centre  of  the  substructure  base.  It  houses  a  masonry  altar.  Room  2  is  built 
behind  and  at  a  higher  level  than  Room  1  on  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  stairway.  In  its  final  phase,  Room  2  contained  a  stone  monument  set 
into  a  niche.  Traces  of  narrow  flights  of  stairs  were  found  on  either  side  of 
Room  1.  These  provided  access  to  a  higher  level,  but  we  were  unable  to 
trace  the  stairs  to  the  level  of  the  main  stairway  landing.  A  plain  stela  had 
been  set  into  the  plaza  floor  directly  in  front  of  the  doorway  to  Room  1. 

It  is  very  possible  that  before  final  abandonment,  Rooms  1  and  2  were 
completely  buried  beneath  a  stairway  rising  from  plaza  level.  Wall  1,  of 
which  only  the  very  base  remains,  represents  the  outline  of  this  feature. 
The  debris  and  fill  of  the  stairway,  if  such  it  was,  must  have  been  carried 
away  during  the  quarrying  and  during  the  later  excavation  activities  in  this 
part  of  the  mound. 

ROOM  1  AND  ASSOCIATED  FEATURES 

Our  first  operation  at  the  foot  of  Structure  A  was  the  excavation  of  the 
oratory,  Room  1,  and  adjacent  features.  This  involved  in  part  new  excava- 
tion, and  in  part  removal  of  detritus  accumulated  since  the  1949  work  by 
Anderson.  We  discovered  that  the  earlier  quarrying  and  excavation  had 
removed  a  considerable  volume  of  material  from  the  face  of  the  mound. 
The  original  debris  line  of  the  mound  had  been  3  or  4  m.  west  of  the  walls 
of  Room  1.  When  Room  1  was  fully  cleared,  we  ran  an  east-west  trench 
from  outside  Room  1  through  its  doorway  into  the  masonry  work  behind. 
The  excavated  features  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
found  but  will  be  described  in  chronological  order  (Figs.  4,  5). 

Features  Preceding  Room  1 

Preceding  construction  of  Room  1  is  the  succession  of  floors  represented 
by  Floors  4,  3,  and  2  (Fig.  5).  All  are  plaster  floors  and  probably  parts  of 
the  surfacing  of  the  main  plaza  of  Group  II.  The  latest,  Floor  2,  abuts 
Wall  5,  a  low  section  of  base  wall  which  was  to  a  large  extent  torn  out  for 
insertion  of  Burial  5.  Wall  5  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  high  step,  or 
possibly  a  masonry  altar,  whose  top  adjoined  the  base  of  Wall  6.  Wall  6 
rose  only  a  single  course  above  a  projecting  basal  moulding.  Its  plastered 
surface  then  turned  inward,  perhaps  to  a  stairway.  Wall  7,  a  retaining  wall 
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of  rougher,  less  carefully  laid  masonry  than  Wall  6,  was  later  built  over 
Wall  6,  probably  at  the  time  when  Room  1  was  built. 

The  fill  below  Floor  2,  as  well  as  below  the  earlier  floors,  was  of  native 
alluvial  clay.  This  fill  contained  a  fair  number  of  sherds,  including  types 
of  both  Formative  and  Classic  phases.  But  the  last  well-represented  phase 
was  the  Tiger  Run.  Floors  4,  3,  and  2,  and  associated  construction  prob- 
ably belong  to  that  phase,  and  thus  fall  into  the  early  part  of  the  Late 
Classic  period. 

Burial  5,  and  probably  Burial  4,  also  precede  construction  of  Room  1. 

Burial  4  (PI.  II):  This  was  in  the  clay  fill  beneath  Floor  2.  Floor  2  was  some- 
what deteriorated  in  this  area,  but  as  nearly  as  we  could  determine,  the  burial 
was  not  intrusive. 

The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  adult,  and  probably  a  woman.  The  bones  were 
in  poor  condition  and  the  skull  crushed. 

The  body  had  been  laid  extended  with  the  head  to  the  south.  It  lay  on  the 
stomach,  face  downward.  The  left  arm  was  extended  along  the  side,  the  right 
bent  over  the  back. 

The  only  associated  artifact  was  an  obsidian  flake  blade.  It  lay  close  against 
the  skull  behind  the  eye  and  against  the  maxilla.  It  probably  was  in  the  flesh 
at  the  time  of  death. 

Burial  5:  Part  of  Wall  5  and  probably  a  floor  connecting  Wall  5  with  Wall  6 
were  torn  out  for  insertion  of  Burial  5.  The  burial  pit  was  1.5  m.  deep  and 
filled  with  marl  and  large  stones,  most  of  them  cut  wall-stones  from  Wall  5. 
The  pit  was  unlined  and  the  stones  over  the  body  thrown  in  without  any 
particular  order. 

The  skeleton  lay  extended  on  its  back,  head  to  the  south,  face  up.  The  right 
arm  was  along  the  side;  the  left  arm  was  bent  so  that  the  hand  was  over  the 
pelvis.  The  ankles  were  together  as  if  they  had  been  tied.  Two  incisor  teeth  had 
jade  inlays  (#26-4). 

Burial  5  had  a  large  number  of  small  artifacts  placed  as  offerings.  Under 
the  neck  were  two  carved  jade  pendants  and  two  jade  beads,  probably  parts  of 
a  necklace  (#26-1,  26-2,  26-3;  Fig.  15,  /,  /').  Beneath  the  lower  vertebrae 
was  a  square  slate-backed  plaque  of  polished  pyrites  with  a  composite  bone 
frame  (#26-5;  Fig.  16).  It  lay  face  downward  (facing  away  from  the  body) 
and  probably  had  been  attached  at  the  small  of  the  back  to  a  belt  or  other 
garment. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  burial  pit  were  several  flecks  of  paint  bearing  red 
designs  outlined  in  black  on  a  white  ground.  The  designs  were  in  fine  line  and 
curvilinear  but  apparently  not  hieroglyphic.  Pinkish  flecks  of  paint  were  also 
present.  The  undulating  contour  of  the  paint  suggested  that  it  had  been  applied 
to  a  flexible  backing,  probably  a  textile.  Efforts  at  preservation  failed. 

Close  to  the  feet  of  the  burial  was  a  polychrome  bowl  (#26-15;  Fig.  12,  d) 
which  had  broken  and  spilled  its  contents.  The  following  items,  many  of  which 
pertain  to  weaving  or  sewing,  had  either  been  in  the  vessel  or  adjacent  to  it: 

7  spindle  whorls  (#26-7;  Fig.  15,  b-h). 

1  bone  needle  with  eye  (#26-12;  Fig.  15,  /). 

1  slotted  bone  tool  (#26-13;  Fig.  15,  m). 

4  carved  bone  awls  (#26-14;  Fig.  15,  k). 

1  carved  shell  figurine  head  (#26-11;  Fig.  15,  q). 
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2  flat  zoomorphic  shell  ornaments  (#26-10;  PI.  XXIII). 
small  shell  geometric  ornaments  (#26-8,  26-9;  Fig.  17,  a-i). 
19  obsidian  flake  blades,  one  a  lancet  (#26-6;  PI.  XVIII). 
bivalve  shells  drilled  for  suspension  (#26-16). 

The  chronological  position  of  the  burial  is  uncertain.  The  single  associated 
pottery  vessel  (#26-15)  could  belong  to  either  a  Tiger  Run  phase  or  a  Spanish 
Lookout  phase  ceramic  type.  The  stratigraphic  location  of  the  burial  would 
permit  either  interpretation. 

Post-dating  Burial  5  and  just  preceding  Room  1  is  Floor  6.  This  was  a 
heavily  burned  section  of  plaster  flooring  located  under  and  behind  the  top 
of  the  altar  in  Room  1.  Quite  probably  it  was  the  surfacing  of  an  earlier 
altar.  Half  of  a  shallow  redware  dish  (#20-2;  Fig.  9,  c)  lay  overturned  on 
Floor  6  and  close  to  it  lay  a  broken  bone  awl  (#20-1). 

Room  1 ,  First  Stage 

During  its  first  stage,  Room  1  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  room  at  all, 
but  a  shallow  alcove  at  the  substructure  base  which  contained  an  altar  of 
masonry  (Fig.  4,  b,  c\  PI.  III).  The  central  portion  of  the  substructure 
base,  below  the  landing  of  the  main  staircase  of  the  temple,  was  brought 
forward  by  the  construction  of  the  retaining  walls,  Walls  3  and  4.  The  fill 
behind  these  walls  was  of  stones  of  varying  size  packed  with  marl.  The 
alcove  was  only  about  50  cm.  wide  and  was  formed  by  two  pilasters  set 
6  m.  apart  against  Wall  3.  The  floor  of  the  alcove  was  raised  slightly  above 
the  plaza  floor  by  two  steps.  The  altar  was  set  into  the  centre  of  the  alcove 
facing  the  plaza.  Rising  1.35  m.  above  the  plaza  floor,  Floor  lc,  the  altar 
had  surface  dimensions  of  2.08  by  0.44  m.  In  conformity  with  the  design 
of  the  associated  substructure  walls,  the  altar  had  a  projecting  cornice.  Its 
walls  had  been  covered  with  smooth  plaster. 

A  niche,  50  cm.  deep,  was  set  into  Wall  3  directly  behind  the  altar.  Its 
floor  formed  a  continuous  plastered  surface  with  the  top  of  the  altar.  Both 
the  floor  and  the  walls  of  the  niche  were  heavily  burned,  presumably  from 
the  ceremonial  burning  of  copal  incense  and  other  offerings. 

Wall  4,  which  stands  at  a  higher  level  than  Room  1,  possibly  may  not 
have  been  built  in  its  present  form  until  the  time  of  the  Second  Stage  of 
Room  1 .  In  the  centre  of  this  wall,  over  the  altar  and  niche,  was  evidence 
of  a  projecting  offset.  In  the  plans  and  elevation  (Figs.  4,  5),  we  have 
restored  this  offset  as  if  it  had  mouldings  like  the  rest  of  Wall  4.  However, 
there  are  other  possibilities.  The  offset  may  have  been  the  base  of  a  flight 
of  steps  which  ascended  from  the  roof  of  Room  1,  second  stage,  or  it  might 
have  provided  a  pedestal  for  architectural  ornamentation  of  stucco  or  other 
material. 

Burial  1  had  been  placed  in  the  substructure  of  Structure  II-A  during 
construction  of  the  walls  associated  probably  with  the  first  stage  of  Room  1. 

Burial  J:  The  burial  pit  was  behind  the  projecting  offset  in  the  central  portion 
of  Wall  4  and  close  against  the  earlier  Wall  7  (Fig.  5).  The  skeleton  was  so 
badly  decomposed  that  all  that  could  be  learned  was  that  the  head  had  been 
placed  to  the  south  and  the  body  had  probably  been  fully  extended.  Accom- 
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panying  offerings  included  six  pottery  vessels  as  well  as  smaller  objects.  Large 
stones  had  been  wedged  carefully  around  the  body  and  the  pottery  vessels. 
Offerings  included  specifically: 

Flaring-sided  bowl,  brownware,  fluted,  placed  at  south  end  of  burial  pit  next  to 

skull  (#7-6;  Fig.  11,  a). 
Flaring-sided  bowl,  red  and  black  on  buff,  wedged  inside  #7-6  (#7-5;  Fig  11, 

d). 
Basal-angle  dish,  red,  orange,  and  black  on  cream,  overturned  on  west  side  of 

skull  (#7-4;  PI.  XV). 
Flaring-sided  bowl,  red  and  black  on  cream,  underneath  #7-4  (#7-1;  Fig.  12,  c). 
Two  Z-angle  dishes,  monochrome,  red,  overturned  on  either  side  of  middle  of 

body.  #7-3  has  a  lightly  incised  graffito  representing  a  man   (#7-2,  7-3; 

Fig.  10,  b,  e,  /). 
Mosaic  (?)   elements  composed  of  cut  and  polished  pyrites   (#7-7)    and  cut 

shell,  scattered  under  body  (#7-9;  Fig.  15,  r-u). 
Bone  hour-glass  shaped  ornament  with  jade  insets  (#7-8;  Fig.  15,  o). 

The  pottery  vessels  from  Burial  1,  as  well  as  the  sherds  obtained  from 
construction  deposits  associated  with  the  first  stage  of  Room  1,  indicated 
a  Spanish  Lookout  phase  date. 

Room  1 ,  Second  Stage 

During  the  second  building  period  of  Room  1,  the  altar  was  enclosed 
within  a  true  room  (Fig.  4,  a;  PI.  IV).  This  was  done  by  building  a  raised 
flooring,  Floor  5,  around  the  altar  and  then  constructing  the  enclosing 
Wall  2.  Wall  2,  a  double-faced  wall  with  rubble  core,  was  set  just  inside 
the  edge  of  Floor  5  so  that  the  edge  of  the  latter  formed  a  basal  moulding 
or  plinth.  At  the  same  time,  the  niche  behind  the  altar  was  walled  up  and 
the  altar  itself  was  enlarged  so  that  it  protruded  slightly  more  than  a  metre 
into  the  room.  The  fill  of  the  altar  enlargement  and  beneath  Floor  5  was 
of  fist-sized  stones  without  admixture  of  soil  or  marl  as  in  the  other  fill 
deposits  excavated.  Presumably  Room  1  was  roofed  by  beams  and  mortar, 
as  indicated  in  Figure  5.  When  the  alterations  were  made  to  Room  1,  the 
plaza  floor  was  re-surfaced,  forming  Floor  lb. 

Just  before  the  floor  of  Room  1  was  raised,  a  cache  composed  of  two 
simple-silhouette  redware  dishes  (#15-1,  15-2;  Fig.  9,  d,  e),  one  inverted 
to  form  a  lid  for  the  other,  had  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  original  altar. 
Moreover,  a  child  burial,  Burial  3,  was  put  through  Floor  lc  in  front  of 
the  original  altar. 

Burial  3:  The  grave  was  70  cm.  west  of  the  original  base  of  the  altar  and 
centred  on  it.  The  pit  was  oval,  70  cm.  by  40  cm.,  and  dug  45  cm.  below 
Floor  lc.  Four  slabs  were  set  upright  around  the  edges  of  the  pit  and  a  fifth 
was  placed  horizontally  on  top  as  a  cover.  The  top  of  the  covering  slab  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  surface  of  Floor  lc.  The  bones  of  a  very  young  infant 
had  decayed  almost  completely  but  the  head  apparently  had  been  placed  to 
the  north. 

Offerings  with  the  grave  included  a  small  tripod  bowl  with  an  interior  design 
in  black,  red,  and  orange  on  cream  representing  a  bird  (#16-1;  Fig.  12,  e),  a 
barrel-shaped  brownware  vase  with  vertical  fluting  (#16-2;  Fig.  11,  b),  and  a 
carved  spindle  whorl  (#16-3;  Fig.  15,  a). 
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Sherds  and  pottery  vessels  associated  with  the  second  stage  of  Room  1 
showed  that,  like  the  first  stage,  it  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase. 

Features  later  than  Room  1 

Wall  1 ,  a  masonry  retaining  wall  which  is  abutted  by  the  latest  plaza  floor 
found,  Floor  la,  was  built  at  a  later  date  than  Room  1.  Only  basal  courses 
of  this  wall  were  found.  The  upper  part  had  been  sheared  off  during  the 
earlier  quarrying  and  excavations.  Judging  by  the  surviving  remnants  and 
the  levels  of  abutting  floors,  Wall  1  originally  enclosed  the  entire  central 
section  of  the  temple  substructure  (Fig.  3).  Wall  1  may  represent  the  base 
of  a  raised  platform;  more  probably  it  is  the  base  of  a  large  main  stairway 
which  once  completely  covered  Room  1,  and  possibly  Room  2  also.  That 
no  treads  or  other  remains  of  a  massive  stairway  remain  can  be  attributed 
to  the  extensive  quarrying  carried  out  in  1949.  The  debris  line,  or  base  of 
slope,  of  Structure  II-A  which  existed  previous  to  the  quarrying  can  still 
be  traced  across  the  west  front  of  the  mound.  It  shows  a  pronounced  bulge 
in  front  of  Wall  1  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  collapse  of  a  pro- 
truding stairway.  Associated  sherds  showed  that  Wall  1  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  Lookout  phase.  No  sherd  material  which  could  be  reliably  dated 
to  a  time  later  than  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase  was  found  in  Group  II. 

Additional  Features  associated  with  Room  1 

Because  associated  plaza  floors  were  badly  broken  down,  the  following 
features  could  not  be  related  precisely  in  time  to  building  phases  of  Room  1 
or  to  each  other.  Stela  1 ,  the  only  stela  so  far  discovered  at  the  Baking  Pot 
site,  was  set  into  the  plaza  in  front  of  Room  1,  centred  on  the  temple 
(PI.  IV).  The  monument  was  of  hard  limestone  and  not  sculptured.  Only 
the  butt  was  in  position,  but  other  broken  fragments  lay  on  the  plaza  floor 
alongside  the  butt.  The  fragments  were  not  complete,  but  enough  were 
present  to  show  that  the  total  height  of  the  stela  above  plaza  level  had 
been  more  than  one  metre.  Among  the  stela  fragments  was  a  very  large 
and  heavy  grooved  maul  of  very  hard  limestone  (#40;  Fig.  14,  i).  It  is 
tempting  to  suppose  that  this  implement  was  used  to  smash  the  stela. 

A  basal-angle  dish  (#12-1;  Fig.  9,  g)  was  placed,  probably  as  a  cache, 
about  85  cm.  in  front  (west)  of  the  centre  of  Stela  1  and  about  30  cm. 
below  the  level  of  its  base.  The  vessel  was  complete,  but  broken  into  four 
pieces  which  had  been  piled  together.  The  dish  must  have  been  broken 
before  being  deposited. 

Burial  2:  This  was  1.90  m.  in  front  of  Stela  1  and  lay  32  cm.  below  the  level 
of  the  stela  base.  Because  of  deterioration  of  the  plaza  floors  above,  it  could 
not  be  determined  from  what  level  the  grave  pit  had  been  dug.  As  usual,  the 
bones  were  poorly  preserved.  The  body  was  prone,  face  down,  with  head  south- 
east. Stones  had  been  placed  over  the  body.  No  associated  artifacts  were  found. 

ROOM  2  AND  ASSOCIATED  FEATURES 

Room  2  was  built  on  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  main  stairway,  at  a  height 
of  about  4  m.  above  plaza  level.  A  secondary  construction,  it  covered  not 
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only  part  of  the  landing  but  also  the  central  part  of  the  lower  five  steps  of 
the  stairway. 

Like  Room  1,  Room  2  was  modified  during  its  period  of  use.  Initially, 
it  was  merely  a  rectangular  room  with  a  niche  in  the  centre  of  the  back 
wall.  The  original  floor,  Floor  7b,  was  57  cm.  above  the  floor  of  the  land- 
ing, which  is  represented  by  Floor  8.  A  step  must  have  provided  access 
to  Floor  7,  but  all  traces  had  been  destroyed  by  collapse.  Wall  9,  a  rubble- 
filled,  double-faced  wall,  enclosed  the  room.  It  may  have  run  across  the 
front  (west)  side  of  Room  2  with  a  central  doorway,  but  this  area  was 
entirely  broken  down.  Presumably  the  room  was  roofed  with  beams  and 
mortar.  The  niche  in  the  back  wall  was  70  cm.  deep  and  1.10  m.  wide. 
It  rose  from  the  base  of  the  wall.  The  original  floor  was  considerably 
burned,  charred  pieces  of  copal  incense  being  found  on  it. 

Modifications  to  Room  2  include  the  placing  of  a  stone  shaft  in  the 
niche  and  consequent  alterations  of  the  niche,  the  construction  of  a  bench 
against  the  back  wall,  and  the  re-surfacing  of  the  floor,  forming  Floor  7a. 

The  stela-like  stone  shaft  is  of  hard  limestone  and  only  very  roughly 
shaped  (PI.  V).  It  is  1.40  m.  high,  0.25  m.  thick,  and  in  width  tapers  from 
a  maximum  of  0.60  m.  to  0.40  m.  It  was  standing  with  the  widest  end 
uppermost.  The  stone  had  been  set  into  the  southern  side  of  the  niche  with 
its  butt  slightly  below  the  level  of  Floor  7.  The  north  side  of  the  niche  had 
then  been  filled  in  with  masonry  so  as  to  overlap  the  stone  slightly  and 
brace  it  in  position.  Whether  or  not  this  stone  shaft  should  be  called  a  stela 
is  debatable.  It  is  only  very  roughly  worked  and  its  location  within  a  niche 
behind  a  bench  in  an  enclosed  room  is  not  normal  for  a  stela.  Possibly  it 
is  more  comparable  to  the  stone  "obelisks"  at  Altar  de  Sacrificios  which 
were  placed  on  terraces  adjacent  to  the  stairway  of  Structure  B-I  (Smith 
and  Willey,  1962,  Fig.  3,  p.  321). 

The  bench  was  centred  against  the  back  (east)  wall.  It  was  65  cm. 
high,  protruded  1.05  m.  from  the  wall,  and  was  about  3.55  m.  long.  Its 
retaining  walls  were  of  masonry,  the  top  was  plastered,  and  the  fill  was 
mostly  occupied  by  Burial  6.  The  bench  ran  across  and  concealed  the 
lower  part  of  the  niche.  This  space,  in  front  of  the  limestone  shaft  and  as 
far  up  as  the  level  of  the  bench  top,  contained  two  ceremonial  caches.  The 
first  cache  to  be  deposited  consisted  of  two  red  and  black  on  vinaceous 
tawny  tripod  bowls  (#32-1,  32-2,  Fig.  11,  e,  /).  One  was  placed  upright 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  shaft  on  Floor  7b;  the  other  was  inverted 
over  it  to  form  a  lid.  The  vessels  were  then  covered  over  with  almost  pure 
ash  and  the  second  cache  was  laid.  This  included  twenty-seven  eccentric 
flints  (#31-1;  PI.  XIX),  seven  eccentric  obsidians  (#31-2;  PI.  XX),  and 
at  least  two  obsidian  flake  blades  (#31-4).  The  niche  was  then  filled  up 
to  bench  level  with  soil. 

At  the  time  when  Room  2  was  finally  abandoned,  three  redware  dishes 
(#28-1,  28-2,  28-3;  Figs.  9,  /z,  10,  a,  g);  had  been  placed  overturned  in 
the  niche  at  the  bench  level  (PI.  VI).  A  number  of  vessels  had  also  been 
placed  along  the  back  of  the  bench,  overturned,  and  some  stacked  over 
others.  All  were  smashed,  but  enough  fragments  were  recovered  to  restore 
nine  (#29-1  to  29-9).  The  most  commonly  represented  form  was  the 
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Z-angle  dish.  There  were  indications  that  the  bench  may  have  been  partly 
broken  down  at  the  time  when  these  vessels  were  deposited.  Subsequently, 
it  is  possible  that  a  stairway,  now  represented  only  by  Wall  1 ,  covered  the 
remains  of  Room  2. 

Two  burials  were  associated  with  Room  2.  Burial  6  was  inside  the  fill 
of  the  bench,  where  it  obviously  had  been  placed  at  the  time  when  the 
bench  was  built.  Burial  7,  the  most  unusual  of  the  Baking  Pot  burials,  was 
a  secondary  burial  in  a  large  pottery  jar.  It  was  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
room  and  beneath  Floor  7  in  front  of  the  bench.  The  burial  was  probably 
made  at  the  time  when  Room  2  was  first  constructed,  but  deterioration  of 
the  floors  above  was  so  extensive  that  we  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
burial  was  not  put  through  the  floors  at  a  later  date. 

Burial  6  (PI.  VII):  The  body  lay  inside  the  bench  in  Room  2  and  was  oriented 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  bench,  which  was  north-south.  The  body  was  extended, 
lying  on  the  stomach,  with  head  to  the  south  and  facing  to  the  west.  The  right 
arm  was  along  the  side;  the  left  was  bent  so  that  the  left  hand  was  under  the 
pelvis.  The  ankles  were  together  as  if  they  had  been  tied.  The  body  had  been 
laid  over  a  thin  deposit  of  wood  ash. 

Dental  inlays  of  iron  pyrites  were  in  the  canines  and  first  pre-molars  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  in  canines  and  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  (#33-3).  Beside 
the  left  elbow  was  a  small  hemispherical  redware  bowl  (#33-1;  Fig.  9,  b). 
Between  the  knees  were  two  composite  shell  pins  or  ornaments  (#33-2; 
Fig.  15,  n).  Possibly  these  had  been  attached  to  a  maxtli,  or  loin-cloth. 

Burial  7:  The  body  of  a  large  storage  jar  with  a  diameter  of  79  cm.  (#36-5; 
Fig.  9,  a)  had  been  set  below  Floor  7b  and  braced  upright  with  stones.  The 
neck  and  shoulder  on  one  side  had  been  removed  so  as  to  provide  an  aperture 
sufficiently  large  for  insertion  of  Burial  7  and  accompanying  offerings.  Burial  7 
was  a  secondary  burial  and  consisted  merely  of  part  of  the  skull  and  some  leg 
bones  of  a  young  adult.  The  incisor  teeth  had  been  cut  away  at  the  corners  so 
as  to  give  a  terraced  pattern.  The  bones  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
storage  jar.  Inverted  over  them  was  a  redware  incurving  rim  bowl  (#36-4; 
Fig.  9,  i).  Also  within  the  storage  jar  with  the  burial  were  a  polychrome  figure- 
painted  vase  (#36-1;  Fig.  12,  a),  a  polychrome  bowl  (#36-2;  Fig.  12,  b),  and 
a  small  jade  ornament  or  element  from  an  ornament  (#36-6;  Fig.  15,  /?).  The 
extra  space  within  the  jar  contained  a  hard  fill  of  earth  mixed  with  lime  and 
stones.  The  offerings  also  included  a  redware  pear-shaped  jar  with  pedestal  base 
(#36-3;  Fig.  11,  c).  It  lay  upside  down  in  the  fill  outside,  but  next  to  and 
touching,  the  upper  part  of  the  large  storage  jar  which  contained  the  burial 
itself. 

Sherds  and  whole  pottery  vessels  associated  with  Room  2  and  its  associated 
burials  indicated  that,  like  Room  1,  it  belonged  in  the  Spanish  Lookout 
phase. 

FEATURES  AT   THE   MOUNT   SUMMIT 

We  hoped  that  a  trench  across  the  summit  of  Structure  A  would  uncover 
evidence  concerning  the  plan  of  the  temple  which  once  surmounted  the 
massive  substructure.  We  started  a  cut  3  to  4  m.  wide  running  east-west 
across  the  summit  ridge  along  the  centre  line  of  the  mound.  It  entered 
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immediately  into  fill  deposits.  No  traces  remained  of  the  temple  building, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  building  had  been  destroyed  completely 
by  collapse  and  gradual  slumping  away  of  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mound. 
Nevertheless,  the  trench  was  continued  until  it  reached  a  maximum  depth 
of  about  5  m.  Information  was  obtained  concerning  the  fill  of  the  mound, 
and  part  of  a  buried  structure  was  exposed. 

Fill  of  Structure  11- A 

The  interior  of  the  mound  was  a  network  of  retaining  walls  forming  rec- 
tangular cells  which  had  been  built  up  in  horizontal  tiers.  The  cells  were 
not  standardized  in  size,  but  an  average  example  might  be  2  by  2  m.  across 
and  1.5  m.  high.  The  retaining  walls  were  sometimes  made  of  rounded  or 
irregular  stones  held  together  with  mortar,  and  sometimes  of  roughly 
squared  stones  laid  without  mortar.  The  fill  of  the  cells  varied.  Some  con- 
tained a  loose  fill  of  stones,  others  had  a  good  deal  of  marl  mixed  with  the 
stones  so  that  the  fill  was  compact.  Stone  size  varied  from  fist-sized  to  sub- 
stantial boulders.  The  fill  of  some  cells  contained  virtually  no  refuse,  but 
others  had  considerable  quantities  of  sherds  and  other  refuse  material  which 
probably  had  been  obtained  from  older  ruined  buildings.  On  the  whole, 
the  yield  of  sherds  and  other  artifacts  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  fill  excavated. 

Sherds  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  fill  were  predominantly  of  the 
Tiger  Run  phase  types.  A  very  few  were  of  earlier  phases  and  even  fewer 
were  of  types  attributed  to  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase  at  Barton  Ramie. 
The  bulk  of  the  mound  was  probably  built  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  Late 
Classic  period. 

Buried  Structure 

The  north  side  of  the  trench  exposed  one  side  of  a  buried  structure  of 
unknown  plan  and  extent.  It  can  best  be  described  by  referring  to  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  the  exposed  portion  (Fig.  6;  PL  VIII).  A  nearly  vertical 
wall  faces  southwesterly.  On  the  opposite  side  are  buttressing  terraces.  It 
will  be  noted  from  Figure  3  that  the  orientation  of  the  buried  structure  is 
slightly  different  from  the  other  exposed  wall  lines  of  Structure  A.  The 
walls  of  this  structure  continue  further  to  the  north  and  also  continue  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  our  trench. 

The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  of  poor  quality  and  achieves  its  stability 
mainly  by  the  inward  slope  of  the  walls.  The  wall  stones  are  small  and 
more  or  less  flattish.  They  are  unshaped,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  trim 
the  exposed  faces.  They  were  laid  in  a  thin  and  weak  lime  mortar.  The 
west  wall  is  covered  with  a  soft  irregular  plaster  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  irregularities  in  the  stones;  the  other  sides  were  not  plastered. 

The  shape  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  buried  structure  suggests  that  it 
might  have  been  part  of  a  roof-comb,  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  total 
plan  to  allow  more  than  speculation.  The  construction  of  the  walls  is  such 
that  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  were  intended  to  be  exterior  facing  walls. 
Excavation  of  this  buried  structure  was  stopped  when  it  became  apparent 
that  it  would  be  a  very  large  project. 
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STRUCTURE   II-D 

Structure  II-D,  located  at  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  of  Group  II,  is  com- 
posed of  two  parallel  mounds  of  equal  length,  with  an  alley  between.  The 
northern  mound  is  attached  to  Structure  II-C;  the  southern  is  connected  by 
a  low  ridge  to  Structure  II-F.  Excavation  was  intended  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  mounds  represented  a  ball-court.  Slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  northern  mound  was  cleared  (PI.  IX),  and  enough  was 
done  on  the  southern  mound  to  locate  the  principal  wall  lines. 

Although  much  of  the  masonry  work  had  been  disarranged  through 
root  growth  and  erosion,  identification  as  a  ball-court  was  confirmed.  The 
court  was  of  the  open-ended  type  with  playing  alley,  benches,  and  playing 
walls  (Fig.  7).  The  length  of  the  court  was  slightly  more  than  19  m.,  with 
the  playing  alley  3.15  m.  wide.  In  their  present  ruined  state,  the  two 
mounds  are  of  unequal  height:  the  northern  being  3.4  m.  and  the  southern 
2.6  m.  No  ball-court  markers  were  found  in  the  excavation. 

The  playing-alley  surface  was  a  plaster  floor  which  was  probably  con- 
tinuous with  the  flooring  of  the  plaza.  Its  surface  had  gone,  leaving  a  layer 
of  pebbles.  About  20  cm.  beneath  this  floor  was  another  poorly  preserved 
flooring,  which  probably  precedes  the  construction  of  the  ball-court,  since 
it  was  traced  beneath  the  bench  on  the  north  side. 

The  benches  had  sloping  tops  as  well  as  sloping  sides  or  ramps,  the 
difference  in  slope  between  the  two  surfaces  being  comparatively  slight. 
The  ends  of  the  bench  did  not  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  the  higher  part 
of  the  structure  as  they  do  in  some  Maya  courts.  The  bench  surfaces  were 
paved  with  squarish  stone  blocks  laid  end  to  end.  The  playing  walls  were 
more  steeply  sloping.  They  were  composed  in  part  of  squarish  blocks  laid 
edge  to  edge  and  in  part  of  horizontal  masonry  of  small  stones.  The 
original  height  of  the  playing  walls  could  not  be  determined  since  the  con- 
struction features  on  the  mound  summits  were  not  preserved.  Only  minute 
traces  remained  of  the  thick  plaster  coating  which  once  must  have  covered 
benches  and  walls. 

Sherds  obtained  from  the  earth  and  stone  fill  as  well  as  from  surface 
debris  dates  the  court  to  the  Late  Classic  period.  In  its  general  features,  it 
is  similar  to  other  Late  Classic  ball-courts  in  the  Peten  region  {see 
Satterthwaite,  1944;  Smith,  1950,  Fig.  98;  Shook,  1951,  Fig.  25). 


Pottery 


The  ceramic  sequence  of  the  upper  Belize  River  area  of  British  Honduras 
is  one  of  the  best  studied  in  the  Maya  lowlands  as  a  result  of  the  work  by 
J.  E.  S.  Thompson  at  Benque  Viejo  (Thompson,  1940)  and  the  exhaustive 
analysis  by  J.  C.  Gifford  of  the  large  pottery  collections  from  Barton  Ramie 
(Willey,  Bullard,  Glass,  and  Gifford,  1965).  Our  Baking  Pot  sherds  could 
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thus  be  identified  and  dated  with  comparative  facility.  It  was  evident  from 
inspection  of  the  sherds  that  all  of  the  construction  penetrated  by  our 
excavations  belonged  to  the  Late  Classic  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  Barton  Ramie  work,  the  Late  Classic  period  was 
divided  into  two  phases  determined  primarily  by  ceramic  characteristics. 
The  earlier  was  the  Tiger  Run  phase,  which  was  equivalent  in  time  to 
Benque  Viejo  Ilia,  San  Jose  III,  and  Tepeu  I.  The  later  was  the  Spanish 
Lookout  phase  which  equates  with  Benque  Viejo  Illb  and  IV,  San  Jose  IV 
and  V,  and  Tepeu  2  and  3  (Fig.  8).  Our  finds  at  Baking  Pot  fall  into  the 
early  part  of  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase,  with  the  exception  only  of  some 
comparatively  deep  deposits  which  appear  to  have  been  laid  down  during 
the  Tiger  Run  phase.  We  knew  from  previous  excavations  that  Early 
Classic  and  Formative  occupations  were  also  represented  at  Baking  Pot, 
so  it  was  not  unexpected  to  discover  occasional  sherds  of  those  periods 
mixed  in  the  deposits.  At  Barton  Ramie,  a  culturally  distinct  occupation, 
believed  to  have  taken  place  after  the  decline  of  Classic  civilization  was 
well  under  way,  follows  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase.  Traces  of  this  early 
post-Classic  New  Town  phase,  as  it  is  called,  also  turned  up  in  Ricketson's 
collection  from  Group  I  at  Baking  Pot.  However,  no  New  Town  sherds 
were  identified  by  us  in  Group  II. 

This  report  describes  the  thirty-three  whole  or  nearly  whole  vessels 
found  in  burials,  caches,  and  other  deposits  in  our  excavations  in  Structure 
II-A.  With  only  one  doubtful  exception,  all  of  the  vessels  belong  to  the 
Spanish  Lookout  phase  and  probably  to  the  early  part  of  that  phase.  The 
vessels  are  mostly  well  preserved  and  serve  to  supplement  knowledge  of 
Spanish  Lookout  phase  pottery  types  which  were  determined  at  Barton 
Ramie  mainly  from  sherds  and  badly  weathered  vessels.  Following  the 
description  of  each  vessel,  or  group  of  similar  vessels,  we  have  added, 
insofar  as  is  possible,  the  "ceramic  group"  and  "type"  designations  accord- 
ing to  the  "type-variety"  taxonomic  system  which  is  currently  coming  into 
use  in  the  Maya  lowlands.  Use  of  these  designations  should  facilitate 
co-ordination  and  comparison  of  our  vessels,  not  only  with  the  material 
from  Barton  Ramie,  but  also  with  collections  from  other  recent  excavation 
programmes  in  the  lowland  area.  In  assigning  these  designations,  we  have 
consulted  frequently  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Gifford  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Smith  and  are 
indebted  to  them  for  their  generous  co-operation. 


UNSLIPPED  WARE 

Storage  jar  (#36-5;  Fig.  9,  a). 

Description:  This  vessel  was  the  body  of  a  large  storage  jar  which  contained 
Burial  7.  The  neck  and  shoulder  had  been  broken  off  to  allow  insertion  of 
the  burial  and  associated  offerings.  Maximum  diameter:  79.0  cm.  Maxi- 
mum broken  height:  63.0  cm.  Wall  thickness:  1.0  to  2.0  cm.  The  paste 
ranges  from  gray  to  buff  in  colour.  The  surface  is  well  smoothed  and  is  not 
striated.  Ceramic  group:  Undetermined.  Phase:  Probably  Spanish  Lookout, 
since  Burial  7  is  of  this  phase. 
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MONOCHROME   REDWARE 

Round-sided  bowls  (#33-1,  Fig.  9,  b\  and  #29-1). 

Description:  The  two  examples  were  almost  identical  round-sided  bowls 
with  flat  bases.  Rim  diameters:  16.0  cm.  Heights:  5.5  and  5.2  cm.  The  slip 
covered  all  the  interior  and  the  exterior  to  about  2  cm.  below  the  rim. 
Ceramic  group:  Belize.  Type:  Belize  Red.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 

Flaring-sided  dishes  with  counter-sunk  supports  (#15-1,  15-2;  Fig.  9, 
d,e). 

Description:  Two  dishes  with  widely  flaring  sides  and  slightly  counter- 
sunk basal  supports  were  found  together.  The  division  between  side  and 
bottom  is  marked  on  the  interior  by  a  slight  offset;  on  #15-1,  a  small  ridge 
encircles  the  exterior  2.0  cm.  below  the  lip.  Rim  diameters:  26.0  cm. 
Heights:  6.5  and  6.8  cm.  A  highly  polished  red  slip  covers  all  the  interior 
of  both  vessels  and  the  exterior  of  #15-1  to  below  the  exterior  ridge.  The 
exterior  of  #15-2  is  unslipped.  Ceramic  group:  Probably  Belize.  Phase: 
Spanish  Lookout. 

Flaring-sided  dish  with  ring  support  (#20-2;  Fig.  9,  c). 
Description:  This  dish,  which  is  about  one-half  complete,  has  widely  flar- 
ing sides  and  a  shallow  ring  support.  The  division  between  the  side  and  the 
base  is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  a  shallow  groove.  Rim  diameter:  31.5  cm. 
Height:  8.4  cm.  The  slip  covers  all  the  interior  and  the  exterior  down  as 
far  as  the  groove.  Ceramic  group:  Belize.  Type:  Belize  Red.  Phase:  Spanish 
Lookout. 

Flaring-sided  dish  with  tripod  support  (#29-9;  Fig.  9,  /). 
Description:  The  vessel  is  about  one-third  complete.  It  has  widely  flaring 
sides  and  small  slab  tripod  feet.  The  division  between  the  side  and  the 
base  is  marked  on  the  interior  by  an  offset  and  a  slight  interior  angle,  and 
on  the  exterior  by  a  shallow  groove.  Rim  diameter:  26.2  cm.  Height 
(including  supports):  7.0  cm.  The  slip  covers  all  the  interior  and  the 
exterior  down  as  far  as  the  groove.  Ceramic  group:  Belize.  Type:  Belize 
Red.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  This  form  is  included  by  Thomp- 
son under  the  Tau-footed  Tripod  dishes  of  Benque  Viejo  III  (Thompson, 
1940,  Fig.  15). 

Basal-angle  dishes  (#12-1,  28-3;  Fig.  9,  g,  h). 

Description:  Two  dishes  have  flaring  sides,  simple  basal  angles,  and 
counter-sunk  basal  supports.  Rim  diameters:  25.4  and  25.5  cm.  Heights: 
6.4  and  6.0  cm.  The  slip  is  on  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior  down  as  far 
as  the  basal  angle  or  slightly  below.  #12-1  has  a  pre-slip  groove  around 
the  exterior  below  the  rim.  Ceramic  group:  Belize.  Type:  Belize  Red. 
Phase:  Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  This  form  occurs  at  Benque  Viejo  in 
Period  Illb  (Thompson,  1940,  Fig.  17,  a). 
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Z-angle  dishes  (#7-2,  7-3,  28-1,  28-2,  29-2,  29-5,  29-6,  29-7,  29-8; 
Fig.  10,  a-/;  PL  X). 

Description:  Nine  dishes  have  flaring  sides,  rounded  bottoms,  and  ring  sup- 
ports. The  base  extends  beyond  the  side  slightly,  so  as  to  form  a  protruding 
basal  angle.  Rim  diameters:  24.2  to  33.5  cm.,  average  29.8  cm.  Height: 
6.2  to  8.5  cm.,  average  7.5  cm.  The  red  slip  covers  the  interior  and  the 
exterior  down  as  far  as  the  basal  angle  or  slightly  below.  The  slip  colour 
is  usually  about  Munsell  10R  4/8.  The  orange  extreme  runs  to  2.5  YR  5/8; 
the  red  extreme  to  7.5R  4/8.  The  bottom  is  unslipped.  Five  of  the  nine 
vessels  have  a  single  pre-slip  shallow  groove  running  around  the  exterior 
below  the  rim.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  #7-3  is  scratched  a  crude 
human  figure  wearing  a  belt  and  head-dress  (Fig.  10,  /*).  The  figure 
resembles  the  graffiti  scratched  on  interior  walls  of  Maya  buildings.  Ceramic 
group:  Most  are  Belize  Ceramic  group  (tuff  temper)  but  one  or  two  may 
belong  to  the  Mountain  Pine  Ceramic  group  (calcite  temper).  Phase: 
Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  This  form  was  not  recorded  in  the  collections 
of  Ricketson  and  of  the  Peabody  Museum  from  within  and  near  Group  I  at 
Baking  Pot.  Nor  was  it  found  at  Barton  Ramie  or  Benque  Viejo.  Its  seeming 
abundance  in  Group  II  may  be  fortuitous.  Seven  of  the  nine  vessels,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  sherds  representing  this  form,  came  from  the  final  occupation 
of  Room  2,  where  the  vessels  had  been  stacked  together. 

The  form  is  very  similar  to  and  represents  a  revival  of  the  Sharp  Z-angle 
dish  of  the  early  part  of  the  Early  Classic  period  (see  R.  E.  Smith,  1955, 
Fig.  18,  b).  Within  the  Late  Classic  time  range,  it  is  most  comparable  to 
the  Basal  Overlap  dishes  of  San  Jose  IV  (Thompson,  1939,  Figs.  68,  69). 
The  principal  difference  is  that  in  the  San  Jose  form,  the  basal  angle  on  the 
exterior  is  above  the  level  of  the  interior  angle  between  side  and  base,  while 
in  the  Baking  Pot  form  it  is  slightly  below  and  the  angle  is  more  prominent. 
Unlike  the  San  Jose  form,  the  basal  angles  of  the  Baking  Pot  Z-angle  dishes 
are  not  ornamented. 

Basal-angle  dish  with  tripod  support  (#29-3;  Fig.  10,  k). 
Description:  The  vessel  is  not  complete.  It  is  nearly  flat-bottomed  with  a 
sharp  basal  angle  and  slightly  outcurving  sides.  Small  slab  tripod  feet  are 
notched  to  form  "tau"  feet.  Rim  diameter:  25.8  cm.  Height  (including 
supports) :  7.2  cm.  A  pre-slip  groove  encircles  the  exterior  below  the  rim. 
The  basal  angle  is  notched  (post-slip)  and  a  band  of  post-slip  punctations 
encircles  the  exterior  just  above  the  basal  angle.  The  red  slip  is  on  all  the 
interior  and  on  the  exterior  as  far  down  as  the  basal  angle.  Ceramic  group: 
Belize.  Type:  McRae  Impressed. 

Basal-angle  dish  with  tripod  support  (#29-4;  Fig.  10,  /). 
Description:  A  basal-angle  dish  with  rounded  bottom  and  flaring  sides,  sup- 
ported by  small  slab  tripod  feet.  Rim  diameter:  31.4  cm.  Height:  8.3  cm. 
A  pre-slip  groove  encircles  the  exterior  below  the  rim.  The  basal  angle 
is  notched  (post-slip).  Above  the  basal  angle,  the  lower  side  is  sliced  away 
so  as  to  resemble  chamfering.  The  interior  is  slipped  and  polished.  On  the 
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exterior,  the  upper  half  of  the  wall  is  slipped  and  polished;  the  lower 
chamfered  half  is  slipped  as  far  as  the  basal  angle  but  is  unpolished.  Ceramic 
group:  Belize.  Type:  McRae  Impressed.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 
Remarks:  The  type  McRae  Impressed  is  common  in  Benque  Viejo  Illb. 

Pear-shaped  jar  (#36-3 ;  Fig.  1 1 ,  c) . 

Description:  A  pear-shaped  jar  with  a  low  pedestal  basal  support.  Rim 
diameter:  6.5  cm.  Maximum  diameter:  18.0  cm.  Height  (including  basal 
support):  18.5  cm.  Paired  pre-slip  grooves  encircle  the  exterior.  The 
interior  is  unslipped.  The  exterior  is  slipped  down  to  the  pedestal  base. 
Ceramic  group:  This  form  occurs  at  Barton  Ramie  in  the  Macal  and  Vaca 
Falls  Ceramic  groups.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 

Incurved-rim  bowl  (#36-4;  Fig.  9,  /). 

Description:  A  large,  flat-bottomed,  flaring-sided  bowl  with  an  incurving 
rim.  Lip  diameter:  47.7  cm.  Maximum  diameter:  50.0  cm.  Height:  21.0 
cm.  The  interior  is  entirely  slipped;  the  exterior  is  slipped  on  the  upper 
half.  Ceramic  group:  Nanzal.  Type:  Nanzal  Red.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 

MONOCHROME   BROWNWARE 

Cylindrical  bowl  (#7-6;  Fig.  11,  a). 

Description:  This  bowl  has  a  flat  bottom  and  near-vertical  sides.  Rim 
diameter:  15.0  cm.  Height:  12.3  cm.  The  interior  is  plain;  the  exterior  has 
vertical  pre-slip  groovings,  resembling  fluting,  bordered  by  horizontal 
grooved  lines.  The  exterior  slip  is  highly  polished.  Ceramic  group:  Tialipa. 
Type:  Canoa  Incised.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 

Barrel-shaped  vase  (#16-2;  Fig.  11,  b\  PI.  XI). 

Description:  A  barrel-shaped  vase  with  a  flat  bottom.  Rim  diameter: 
11.0  cm.  Height:  21.5  cm.  A  shallow  groove  incision  encircles  the  exterior 
below  the  rim.  Shallow  vertical  fluting  covers  the  exterior  below  the  groove. 
The  exterior  slip  is  highly  polished.  Ceramic  group:  Tialipa.  Type:  Tenaja 
Fluted.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 

POLYCHROME 

Flaring-sided  tripod  bowl,  black  and  red  on  vinaceous  tawny  (#32-1; 
Fig.  11,  /;  PI.  XII). 

Description:  A  flaring-sided  bowl  with  a  flat  bottom  and  solid  nubbin  feet. 
Rim  diameter:  17.0  cm.  Height  (including  feet):  6.5  cm.  Exterior  design 
is  black  on  vinaceous  tawny  (Munsell  Colour  2.5YR  5/6).  Three  repre- 
sentations of  birds,  probably  curassows,  are  arranged  in  a  band  around 
the  vessel.  The  interior  has  a  rim  bordering  line  in  red  and  a  black  band 
pattern  derived  from  the  Etznab  or  Kin  hieroglyphs,  separated  by  "S"  and 
"reverse  S"  elements.  Ceramic  group:  Chunhuitz.  Type:  Benque  Viejo 
Polychrome.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  This  vessel  and  the  very 
similar  #32-2  (below)  were  together  as  a  cache  and  may  have  been  made 
by  the  same  potter. 
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Flaring-sided  tripod  bowl,  black  and  red  on  vinaceous  tawny  (#32-2; 
Fig.  11,  e). 

Description:  This  flaring-sided  bowl  has  a  flat  bottom  and  solid  nubbin 
feet.  Rim  diameter:  17.0  cm.  Height:  7.0  cm.  The  exterior  design  is  a  band 
with  paired  "S"  and  "reverse  S"  elements  in  red  and  black.  The  interior 
design  is  in  red  and  black  and  represents  the  Kin  or  Etznab  motif  separated 
by  "reverse  S"  elements.  Ceramic  group:  Chunhuitz.  Type:  Benque  Viejo 
Polychrome.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  The  shape  and  design  of 
this  vessel  and  #32-1  are  typical  of  the  vinaceous  tawny  bowls  of  Benque 
Viejo  Illb  (Thompson,  1940;  Fig.  35). 

Flaring-sided  bowl,  red  and  black  on  buff  and  vinaceous  tawny  (#7-5; 
Fig.  ll,d;Pl.  XIII). 

Description:  This  bowl  has  a  flat  bottom  and  flaring  sides.  Rim  diameter: 
14.0  cm.  Height:  8.6  cm.  The  interior  design  is  a  red  rim  stripe  on 
vinaceous  tawny.  The  exterior  design  is  red  and  black  on  buff,  and  consists 
of  "dress-shirt"  elements  alternating  with  vertical  stripes  of  contrasting 
red  tones.  Ceramic  group:  Chunhuitz.  Type:  Anonal  Polychrome.  Phase: 
Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  The  "dress  shirt"  design  is  particularly  com- 
mon in  Tepeu  2  at  Uaxactun.  Smith  (1955,  p.  63-64)  notes  that  it  occurs 
in  both  the  Dresden  and  Madrid  codices,  frequently  painted  on  the  legs  and 
arms  of  notables. 

Cylindrical  vase,  red,  black,  and  white  on  orange  (#36-1;  Fig.  12,  a; 
PL  XIV). 

Description:  A  cylindrical  vase  with  sides  sloping  very  slightly  inward 
toward  the  top.  Rim  diameter:  10.5  cm.  Height:  21.0  cm.  The  interior 
and  exterior  base  are  unslipped.  The  exterior  slip  is  orange  (Munsell 
Colour  2.5  YR  5/8)  but  with  redder  streaks  so  that  the  effect  is  of 
irregular  horizontal  banding.  The  rim  is  black.  The  design  represents,  in 
profile,  five  elaborately  garbed  Maya  figures  standing  with  arms  folded 
across  their  chests.  The  upper  bodies  and  feet  are  dark  red  (8R  4/6). 
The  faces  above  the  chin  are  drawn  in  outline  only,  the  background  colour 
of  the  slip  showing  through  so  as  to  represent  face-painting.  The  eyes 
are  encircled  with  red,  ornamented  with  white  dots.  The  figures  all  wear 
long  skirt-like  garments  tied  with  red-and-white  and  black-and-white 
sashes.  The  skirts  are  painted  in  a  flat  white  post-slip  paint.  Two  skirts 
bear  glyph-like  cartouches  containing,  apparently,  only  white  dots.  These 
probably  represent  identifying  marks.  Four  figures  wear  tall  white  head- 
dresses with  rectangular  outlines.  Three  of  the  white  head-dresses  have 
what  appear  to  be  animal-head  ornaments.  The  fifth  head-dress  is  shown 
in  red,  is  more  elaborately  shaped,  and  has  pendant  plumes,  probably 
representing  quetzal  feathers.  Feathers  also  hang  from  the  black  rim 
border  and  may  be  intended  to  represent  lofty  plumes  attached  to  the 
white  head-dresses.  The  figures  are  further  adorned  with  necklaces  and 
ear-plugs,  both  shown  in  white.  Apparently  plumes  hang  from  the  ear- 
plugs. Ceramic  group:  Palmar.  Type:  Palmar  Orange  Polychrome.  Phase: 
Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  This  vessel,  artistically,  is  an  inferior  example 
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of  the  great  figure-painting  style  of  the  Late  Classic  period  (for  examples, 
see  R.  E.  Smith,  1955,  Fig.  72,  b,  /;  Merwin  and  Vaillant,  1932,  PL  XXX, 
a,  c\  Adams,  1963). 

Basal-angle  dish,  red,  orange,  and  black  on  cream  (#1-A\  PL  XV). 
Description:  This  dish  has  flaring  sides,  a  simple  basal  angle,  and  ring 
support.  Rim  diameter:  15.0  cm.  Height:  7.5  cm.  The  interior  is  weathered 
and  about  one-quarter  of  the  vessel  is  missing.  The  interior  design  is  in 
red,  orange,  and  black  on  cream  (the  cream  is  Munsell  Colour  10YR  8/1). 
The  rim  is  red  (7.5YR  4/6).  On  the  sides  are  four  panels  arranged  in 
opposite  pairs.  One  pair  contains  stylized  bird  figures,  possibly  representing 
the  wild  turkey,  in  red  on  a  cream  background.  The  other  pair  is  very 
poorly  preserved,  but  may  represent  an  elaborate  serpent  motif.  It  is 
rendered  in  negative  with  red  line-work,  cream  filler,  and  black  background. 
The  panels  are  separated  by  vertical  columns  of  glyph-like  elements  in  red 
with  an  orange  filling  (5YR  6/8).  A  band  of  similar  elements  encircles 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bottom.  The  centre  of  the  bottom  may  have  contained 
painted  decoration  but  is  badly  weathered.  The  decoration  of  the  exterior 
is  vertical  stripes  in  contrasting  red  tones,  giving  the  effect  of  fluting.  The 
exterior  base  is  unslipped.  Ceramic  group:  Palmar.  Type:  Zacatel  Cream 
Polychrome.  Phase:   Spanish  Lookout. 

Flaring-sided  bowl,  red  and  black  on  buff  (#7-1;  Fig.  12,  c). 
Description:  This  bowl  has  slightly  flaring  sides  and  a  flat  bottom.  Rim 
diameter:  12.5  cm.  Height:  7.1  cm.  Exterior  design  is  red  and  black  on 
buff.  "Checkerboard,,  panels  composed  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
alternate  with  vertical  stripes  in  contrasting  red  tones.  The  interior  is 
plain  buff.  Ceramic  group:  Palmar.  Type:  Paixban  Buff  Polychrome. 
Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 

Flaring-sided  bowl,  red  and  black  on  buff  (#36-2;  Fig.  12,  b). 
Description:  The  bottom  of  this  bowl  is  flat  and  it  has  slightly  flaring  sides. 
Rim  diameter:  16.0  cm.  Height:  8.8  cm.  The  exterior,  in  red  and  black  on 
buff,  features  a  complex  intertwined  design  clearly  derived  from  foliage.  It 
alternates  with  an  element  resembling  a  swollen  hook.  The  exterior  design  is 
treated  in  negative,  the  base  colour  forming  part  of  the  design  rather  than 
the  background.  The  interior  is  plain  buff  with  red  rim  stripes.  Ceramic 
group:  Palmar.  Type:  Paixban  Buff  Polychrome.  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout. 
Remarks:  A  very  similar  foliage-like  design  occurs  on  a  Tepeu  2  bowl  at 
Uaxactun  (R.  E.  Smith,  1955,  Fig.  62,  a,  16),  and  on  a  vessel  of  Period  V 
at  Holmul  (Merwin  and  Vaillant,  1932,  PL  XXIX,  a).  It  is  probably  a 
variant  of  the  "twist  and  bud"  design  common  on  Late  Classic  pottery  at 
Pusilha  in  southern  British  Honduras  (Joyce,  1929,  PL  XLIII). 

Flaring-sided  tripod  bowl,  black,  red,  and  orange  on  cream  and  reddish- 
brown  (#16-1;  Fig.  12,  e;  PL  XVI). 
Description:   This  small  bowl  has  flaring  sides,  everted  rim,  nearly  flat 
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bottom,  and  low  nubbin  tripod  feet.  Rim  diameter:  16.0  cm.  Height 
(including  supports) :  5.5  cm.  The  exterior  side,  base,  and  feet  are  covered 
with  a  highly  polished,  thick,  even,  and  hard  slip.  The  slip  colour  corres- 
ponds neither  with  the  orange  nor  with  the  vinaceous  tawny  slips  of  the 
region  but  is  reddish-brown  (Munsell  4YR  5/6).  Encircling  lines  form  the 
exterior  decoration.  The  everted  rim  is  decorated  with  black  rectangles  on 
red  ( 10R  5/8).  The  interior  design  is  black,  red,  and  orange  on  cream  (the 
cream  is  Munsell  10YR  8/3).  Step-and-angular  scroll  elements  in  black 
encircle  the  interior  sides.  Centred  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  an 
elaborate  stylized  representation  of  a  bird  in  red  and  orange.  Ceramic- 
group  and  type:  The  interior  design  on  a  cream  slip  shows  relationship 
with  the  Palmar  Ceramic  group,  Zacatel  Cream  Polychrome  type.  The 
vessel  shape,  except  for  the  everted  rim,  would  fit  well  into  the  Chunhuitz 
Ceramic  group  (which  includes  vinaceous  tawny  ware).  The  vessel  is 
probably  generically  related  to  both  of  these  groups.  It  resembles  certain 
polychrome  bowls  from  Period  Illb  at  Benque  Viejo  (Thompson,  1940, 
Fig.  39).  Phase:  Spanish  Lookout.  Remarks:  Similar  stylized  representa- 
tions of  the  same  bird  occur  on  two  polychrome  vessels  from  Holmul 
Period  V  (Merwin  and  Vaillant,  1932,  Pis.  XXIX,  a,  b;  XXX,  b,  d)  and 
on  a  polychrome  vase  from  Yalloch  (Gann,  1918,  PL  XXV).  These  sites 
are  respectively  about  28  and  about  20  km.  northwest  of  Baking  Pot,  and 
the  cited  vessels  correspond  in  time  to  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase.  The 
Holmul  and  Yalloch  examples  show  the  bird  with  beak  open,  the  Baking 
Pot  vessel  shows  the  beak  closed.  Merwin  and  Vaillant  refer  to  the  bird  as 
a  "pelican."  In  a  preliminary  report  (Bullard,  1963,  PI.  Ill),  we  have  called 
it  a  water  bird.  However,  Dr.  R.  A.  Paynter  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Harvard  University,  believes  the  representation  more  likely  to  be 
that  of  a  king  vulture  because  of  the  consistent  presence  of  a  knob  on  the 
upper  ramus  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  pendant  bib-like  feature.  This  inter- 
pretation is  also  most  in  line  with  bird  representations  in  the  Maya  codices 
(Tozzer  and  Allen,  1910,  PI.  XVIII,  pp.  329-31). 


Flaring-sided  bowl,  black  and  red  on  cream  and  orange  (#26-15;  Fig.  12, 
d\  PL  XVII). 

Description:  This  bowl  has  flaring  sides  and  a  slightly  concave  bottom. 
Rim  diameter:  25.1  cm.  Height:  8.8  cm.  The  exterior  design  is  black  on 
cream,  the  cream  slip  having  a  rather  chalky  quality.  The  design  represents 
leaf-like  or  fruit-like  elements  enclosed  within  horizontal  bordering  lines. 
The  interior  design  is  pendant  red  loops  on  an  orange  background.  The 
rim  is  black.  Ceramic  group,  type,  and  phase:  This  vessel  has  similarities 
to  Saxche  Ceramic  group,  Juleki  Cream  Polychrome,  vessels  at  Barton 
Ramie,  as  well  as  to  Zacatel  Cream  Polychrome  vessels  from  Uaxactun 
(R.  E.  Smith,  1955,  Fig.  62).  The  former  would  suggest  a  Tiger  Run  phase 
chronological  position,  the  latter  a  Spanish  Lookout  position.  The  strati- 
graphic  location  of  Burial  5,  with  which  #26-15  was  associated,  would 
permit  either  interpretation. 
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Artifacts 


Most  of  the  non-ceramic  artifacts  at  Baking  Pot  come  from  burials  and 
caches  which  are  Late  Classic  in  date.  Stratigraphically,  the  earliest  such 
deposit  which  we  found  was  Burial  5,  which  could  be  placed  in  either  the 
Tiger  Run  or  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase.  This  burial  was  the  richest  in 
non-ceramic  burial  offerings.  The  other  burials  which  contain  artifacts,  as 
well  as  the  caches,  clearly  belong  in  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase,  probably 
in  the  early  part  of  that  phase  which  correlates  chronologically  with  the 
Tepeu  2  sub-phase  at  Uaxactun  and  with  Period  Illb  at  Benque  Viejo. 
Artifacts  not  found  in  burials  or  caches  cannot  be  so  securely  fixed  in 
time,  but  probably  also  are  Late  Classic. 

For  background  material  and  a  fuller  discussion  of  lowland  Maya 
artifacts  than  is  included  in  the  following  descriptions,  the  reader  is  referred 
especially  to  the  monographs  on  the  artifacts  of  Uaxactun  (Kidder,  1947) 
and  Piedras  Negras  (W.  R.  Coe,  1959). 

OBJECTS    OF    CHIPPED    STONE 

Celts  (#8-1;  Fig.  13,  a,b). 

Description:  Three  complete  specimens  were  found.  They  were  percussion 
chipped,  bifacially  worked  implements,  rounded  at  one  end  and  more 
or  less  pointed  at  the  other.  Length:  13.0  to  13.5  cm.  Width:  5.8  to  6.1  cm. 
Thickness:  2.5  to  3.2  cm.  One  is  of  chert,  the  others  of  grayish  flint.  The 
butts  (narrow  ends)  of  all  show  signs  of  battering.  Remarks:  The  chipped 
celt  is  one  of  the  most  common  utilitarian  tools  found  in  Classic  period  ruins 
in  British  Honduras  and  Peten.  Probably  a  forest-clearing  and  agricultural 
tool,  it  is  virtually  restricted  in  distribution  to  the  Maya  lowlands. 

Arrow-point  (#6-1;  Fig.  13,  c) 

Description:  Made  from  a  small  flake  of  yellowish  flint,  this  small  triangular 
projectile  point  is  bifacially  worked  with  side  notches  and  a  rounded  base. 
Length:  2.6  cm.  Remarks:  Unfortunately,  the  chronological  position  of  this 
arrow-point  is  not  fixed,  since  it  was  found  in  the  surface  debris  covering 
Structure  II-D.  The  latest  pottery  found  by  us  in  Group  II  was  Spanish 
Lookout  phase,  but  post-Classic  New  Town  phase  material  is  known  to 
exist  at  Baking  Pot.  At  Barton  Ramie,  several  similar  arrow-points  were 
found  with  deposits  which  also  could  not  be  securely  dated  but  were  no 
earlier  than  Spanish  Lookout.  Elsewhere  in  the  Maya  lowlands — and, 
indeed,  in  the  entire  Maya  area — small  arrow-points  seem  to  be  post-Classic 
in  date  and  have  been  attributed  to  Mexican  influence.  Examples  similar 
to  the  Baking  Pot  and  Barton  Ramie  points  are  reported  from  the  Mayapan 
period  in  Yucatan  (Proskouriakoff,  1962,  p.  360,  Fig.  30)  and  also  occur 
at  the  late  post-Classic  Peten  site  of  Topoxte.  None  is  reported  from 
Uaxactun,  San  Jose,  or  Benque  Viejo.  One  obsidian  possible  example 
without  side-notches  was  found  in  surface  debris  at  Piedras  Negras  (W.  R. 
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Coe,  1959,  Fig.  37,  b).  Further  evidence  for  the  chronological  position 
of  small  arrow-points  in  Maya  sites  should  be  carefully  watched  for. 

Obsidian  flake  blades 

Fragments  of  used  obsidian  prismatic  flake  blades  were  found  in  moderate 
numbers  throughout  the  excavations.  An  unused  set  of  nineteen  (#26-6) 
was  found  in  Burial  5.  They  ranged  in  length  from  4.5  to  7.0  cm.  and  in 
width  from  0.8  to  1.0  cm.  (PI.  XVIII).  At  least  two  had  sharp  lancet 
points.  All  those  found  at  Baking  Pot  were  of  black  obsidian  which  is 
almost  transparent  when  thin.  Many  pieces  have  gray  to  black  streakings. 
These  flake  blades  were  the  common  small  cutting  tools  of  Mesoamerica. 

Eccentric  Flints  (#31-1;  Fig.  13,  d-]\  PI.  XIX). 

Description:  A  cache  of  twenty-seven  was  found,  associated  with  the 
monument  in  Room  2.  They  were  made  of  grayish,  yellowish,  and  pinkish 
flint.  The  smallest,  and  most  unusual,  specimen  is  a  pebble  chipped  to  a 
more  or  less  biconical  shape.  It  is  3.5  cm.  in  diameter.  The  others  range 
from  6.3  to  11.8  cm.  in  over-all  length  and  include  a  variety  of  forms. 
Most  numerous  are  the  "centipede,"  "scorpion,"  and  related  forms.  Other 
forms  include  the  crescent,  the  serrated  crescent,  the  Maltese  cross  (Fig. 
13,  d),  the  serrated  ring  (Fig.  13,  /),  double  pointed  or  oval  blades  with 
offset  or  opposed  notches  (Fig.  13,  e)  and  the  "S."  Remarks:  Eccentric 
flints,  as  well  as  eccentric  obsidians,  are  confined  in  distribution  to  the 
southern  Maya  lowlands  with  only  a  few  exceptions.  Of  geometric,  zoo- 
morphic  and — more  seldom — anthropomorphic  shapes,  they  are  most 
frequently  found  as  votive  caches  within  structures  or  associated  with 
monuments,  as  was  the  present  cache.  Their  exact  significance  is  undeter- 
mined (for  a  review  of  this  problem,  see  Kidder,  1947,  pp.  18,  27-29; 
W.  R.  Coe,  1959,  pp.  21-25). 

Eccentric  obsidians  (#31-2,  31-3;  Fig.  13,  g-k;  PL  XX). 
Description:  Nine  specimens  were  found,  seven  with  the  cache  of  eccentric 
flints  (#31-1)  and  two  from  the  near  vicinity  and  probably  part  of  the 
same  cache.  They  were  made  from  flakes  of  black  obsidian.  They  include 
scorpions  (Fig.  13,  h),  centipedes  and  related  forms  (Fig.  13,  g,  /),  a 
crescent  (Fig.  13,  /"),  a  serpentine  form,  and  an  oval  blade  with  deep 
offset  notches  (Fig.  13,  k).  The  length  range  is  from  4.0  to  6.8  cm. 

OBJECTS  OF  GROUND  STONE 

Metates  (#6-2,  10-1). 

Three  small  fragments  (two  from  #6-2,  one  from  #10-1),  probably  from 
shallow-trough  turtle-back  metates,  were  found  among  surface  debris.  They 
were  of  gray  and  of  pink  granite,  obtained  from  the  Mountain  Pine  Ridge 
about  15  miles  to  the  south. 

Manos  (#6-2,  22-1). 

Description:  Twelve  fragments  were  taken  from  surface  debris  and  general 
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excavation  (seven  from  #6-2;  five  from  #22-1).  None  was  complete. 
All  are  of  grayish  or  pinkish  granite  with  one  limestone  exception.  Types 
are: 

( 1 )  Square  and  sub-square  in  cross  section,  with  tapering  ends  and 
four  grinding  surfaces.  Four  examples  were  found,  all  of  granite  (Fig. 
14,  a,b). 

(2)  Oval  to  flattish  cross  section;  the  ends  taper  slightly  or  not  at 
all;  there  are  one  or  two  grinding  surfaces.  Six  examples  were  found,  all 
of  granite  (Fig.  14,  c,  d,  e). 

(3)  Circular  in  cross  section.  Two  examples  were  found,  one  of 
granite,  one  of  limestone  (Fig.  14,  /). 

Mauls  (#6-2;  Fig.  14,  g). 

Description:  Three  fragments  (all  #6-2)  were  taken  from  surface  debris 
of  Structure  II-D.  The  ends  are  rounded  and  show  signs  of  battering.  A 
groove  for  hafting  completely  encircles  the  centre  of  the  implement.  The 
length  of  the  single  measurable  specimen  is  approximately  9.0  cm.  Two 
are  of  basaltic  stone,  one  of  granite. 

Large  maul  (#40;  Fig.  14,  /). 

Description:  This  was  taken  from  the  upper  plaza  floor  next  to  the  broken 
stela  in  front  of  Structure  II-A,  and  was  a  large  piece  of  hard  limestone 
chipped  and  battered  to  shape.  Length:  24.0  cm.  Width:  22.0  cm.  Thick- 
ness: 21.0  cm.  A  groove  for  hafting,  2  cm.  wide  and  1  cm  deep,  encircles 
the  stone  and  was  formed  by  pecking  and  grinding.  One  face  of  the  maul 
was  ground  smooth. 

Celt  (#10-1;  Fig.  14,  h). 

Description:  This  was  taken  from  surface  debris.  It  was  made  of  granitic 
or  basaltic  material.  One  end  is  bevelled  to  a  blunt  edge;  the  other  shows 
signs  of  battering.  Length:  10.1  cm.  Width:  5.5  cm.  Thickness:  2.6  cm. 

Stone  disk  (#22-1;  Fig.  14,  /). 

Description:  This  lime-stone  disk  taken  from  the  general  excavation  has  a 
slightly  bevelled  edge.  Diameter:  4.3  cm.  Thickness:  1.0  cm.  It  was 
possibly  used  as  a  stopper. 

Spindle  whorls  (#26-7,  16-3;  Fig.  15,  a-h). 

Description:  Eight  spindle  whorls  of  lime-stone  were  found,  seven  (#26-7) 
from  Burial  5,  and  one  (#16-3)  from  Burial  3.  Five  were  undecorated; 
three,  including  #16-3,  were  decorated  with  incisions.  Plain  whorls  include 
disk-shaped  and  conical  examples.  Diameters  range  from  1.3  to  2.6  cm., 
heights  from  0.3  to  1.1  cm.  The  perforations  are  cylindrical  or  slightly 
conical,  with  diameters  between  0.4  and  0.5  cm.  All  are  symmetrical  and 
well  finished.  Decorated  whorls  are  globular  with  flat  "platforms,"  and  are 
ornamented  with  grooves.  Diameters  range  from  1.6  to  2.0  cm.,  heights 
from  1.1  to  1.3  cm.  The  perforations,  like  those  of  the  undecorated  whorls, 
are  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  and  have  diameters  between  0.4  and 
0.5  cm.  Remarks:  Kidder  (1947,  pp.  39-40)  notes  that  specially  made 
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spindle  whorls  similar  to  the  above  seem  to  be  comparatively  late  in  time 
throughout  Mesoamerica.  They  probably  do  not  appear  in  the  Maya  area 
until  Late  Classic  times,  although  a  possible  Early  Classic  example  is 
reported  from  Holmul  (Merwin  and  Vaillant,  1932,  p.  85).  Clay  whorls, 
similar  to  both  the  undecorated  and  decorated  stone  whorls  at  Baking  Pot, 
are  also  found  in  lowland  Maya  sites. 

Jade  pendants  and  beads  (#26-1,  26-2,  26-3). 

Description:  These  were  found  together  in  Burial  5,  and  included: 

(1)  A  human  head  in  profile,  executed  in  low  relief.  Intersecting 
conical  holes  in  the  back  of  the  pendant  form  loops  in  the  stone  for  sus- 
pension (#26-1;  Fig.  15,  /).  Length:  4.8  cm.  Width:  3.7  cm.  Thickness: 
1.5  cm. 

(2)  A  roughly  cylindrical  pendant  with  a  human  face  crudely  carved 
on  one  side.  Biconical  perforations  intersect  within  the  stone  (#26-2; 
Fig.  15,  /).  Length:  3.0  cm.  Width:  1.9  cm.  This  pendant  is  probably  a  re- 
worked cylindrical  bead. 

(3)  Two  small  sub-spherical  beads,  roughly  shaped  but  polished 
(#26-3).  Diameters:  1.1  to  1.2  cm.  Thickness:  0.6  to  0.8  cm.  The  per- 
forations are  latitudinal.  One  bead  also  has  an  incomplete  transverse  per- 
foration. 

Jade  ornament  (#36-6;  Fig.  15,  p). 

Description:  A  small  jade  counter-sunk  element  with  central  perforation 
was  found  with  Burial  7.  Length:  1.5  cm.  Thickness:  0.3  cm.  Remarks: 
Somewhat  similar  jade  ornaments  were  found  in  a  Late  Classic  burial  at 
Piedras  Negras.  Some  were  elements  in  a  fillet  around  the  head,  others  were 
near  the  knees  (W.  R.  Coe,  1959,  pp.  49,  50;  Figs.  44,  h,  47,  48).  A  small 
adorno  from  Uaxactun  may  also  be  similar  (Kidder,  1947,  p.  47,  Fig. 
35,  b). 

Bone  ear-plug  (?)  with  jade  insets 
See  under  "Objects  of  Bone." 

Jade  dental  inlays 

See  under  "Dental  inlays." 

Pyrites  mosaic  plaque  (#26-5;  Fig.  16;  PI.  XXI). 

Description:  The  plaque  was  found  in  Burial  5  lying  face  down  beneath  the 
small  of  the  back  of  the  skeleton.  This  unusually  well-preserved  plaque  or 
"mirror"  is  a  square  slate  tablet  incrusted  with  a  mosaic  of  thirty-eight 
polygonal  plates  of  pyrites  or  marcasite,  and  surrounded  by  a  composite 
bone  frame  composed  of  eight  bone  splints  and  fifteen  bone  "flares."  Ex- 
cluding the  bone  frame,  the  plaque  measures  10.8  by  10.8  cm.  and  has  a 
total  thickness  of  0.9  cm. 

The  slate  backing  is  almost  perfectly  square.  Its  edges  were  chipped 
and  ground  to  shape  without  the  pronounced  bevel  present  on  most  plaque 
backings.  Subsequently  the  edges  of  the  entire  plaque  were  coated  with 
stucco  so  that  the  edges  were  squared  and  any  irregularities  obscured.  As 
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will  be  noted  in  Figure  16  at  the  right,  one  corner  of  the  slate  back  is 
a  separate  piece.  It  and  the  main  part  of  the  back  are  joined  at  a  straight 
bevelled  junction.  Perforations  about  0.6  cm.  in  diameter  pierce  the  back- 
ing and  connect  with  smaller  perforations  drilled  through  the  pyrites  face. 
Presumably,  the  suspension  cords  passed  through  these  holes  to  connect 
with  toggles  on  the  face  of  the  plaque. 

The  pyrites  plates  are  polygonal — mostly  five-sided — and  0.4  cm. 
thick.  As  is  usual  in  such  plaques,  their  contact  edges  were  bevelled  inwards 
from  the  faces  so  that  the  adhesive  which  secured  them  to  the  backing 
could  rise  between  the  plates  and  grip  their  edges.  The  plate  edges  at  the 
periphery  have  square-cut  edges,  except  for  a  slight  bevel  which  rounds 
off  the  upper  corner.  The  faces  of  the  plates  are  highly  polished.  Once 
shiny,  they  have  turned  a  reddish-brown  through  oxidation,  but  otherwise 
are  not  corroded.  The  holes  for  suspension,  which  join  the  holes  in  the 
backing,  are  drilled  from  the  face  of  the  plaque  at  points  where  the  corners 
of  three  plates  join.  These  holes  are  conical  with  minimum  diameters  of 
about  0. 1  cm.  The  plates  had  been  fitted  together  with  such  precision  that 
no  spaces  appeared  between  plates,  and  the  cracks  between  them  were 
barely  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

The  adhesive  which  cemented  the  pyrites  plates  to  the  slate  back  formed 
a  layer  0.1  cm.  thick.  When  excavated,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
grayish  clay.  It  once  must  have  had  considerable  strength,  but  had  lost 
its  adhesive  qualities  during  long  burial  in  the  soil.  When  we  first  lifted 
the  overturned  plaque  from  its  resting  place,  about  one  half  of  the  thirty- 
eight  polygonal  plates  immediately  fell  from  the  backing.  Those  that  re- 
mained were  carefully  maintained  in  their  original  positions  and  were 
secured  without  re-setting  when  the  plaque  was  restored  in  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum. 

The  edges  of  the  plaque  had  been  covered  with  a  thin  stucco  painted 
red.  The  stucco  covered  the  edges  both  of  the  slate  backing  and  the  pyrites 
incrustation.  Only  a  part  still  remained  intact. 

The  elements  of  the  bone  frame  were  in  the  positions  shown  in  Figure 
1 6  when  the  plaque  was  discovered.  Each  side  of  the  plaque  was  bordered 
by  two  splints  cut  from  bone.  Adjacent  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  splints,  but 
not  in  actual  contact,  were  the  cut  bone  elements  here  called  flares.  The 
splints  and  flares  were  more  or  less  flat  on  their  outer  surfaces,  but  the 
undersides  were  concave  or  wavy,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  bone 
fragments  from  which  they  had  been  cut.  Splints  and  flares  ranged  from 
about  0.15  cm.  to  about  0.4  cm.  in  thickness.  The  bone  elements  had  not 
been  manufactured  with  the  same  extraordinary  degree  of  precision  as  the 
plaque  which  they  framed. 

The  bone  framing  elements  must  have  been  mounted  on  a  perishable 
backing  of  their  own.  This  was  almost  certainly  of  wood,  although  no 
traces  whatsoever  survived  in  the  grave.  When  the  plaque  was  excavated, 
the  bone  pieces  rested  in  the  ground  parallel  with  the  pyrites  incrustation, 
the  plaque  being  face  downward.  At  first  we  thought  that  the  plaque  must 
have  been  inset  into  a  wooden  frame  so  that  the  surface  of  the  incrustation 
and  the  surface  of  the  frame  were  in  the  same  plane.  But  this  explanation 
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is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  carefully  stuccoed  and  painted  edge  of  the 
plaque.  It  is  more  likely  that  a  larger  secondary  backing  of  wood  was 
attached  behind  the  slate  back  and  the  bone  pieces  inset  or  fastened  to  it. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  cross  section  in  Figure  16.  It  conforms 
more  nearly  with  the  construction  of  plaques  elsewhere  in  the  Maya  area 
which  had  larger  secondary  backings  of  slate  (Kidder,  Jennings,  and 
Shook,  1946,  Fig.  53).  As  the  wooden  backing  decayed,  the  bone  pieces 
must  have  gradually  settled  downward  without  changing  their  relative 
positions  until  they  lay  on  a  plane  with  the  pyrites  face. 

Remarks:  The  distribution  and  construction  of  pyrites  mosaic  plaques 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Kidder  (Kidder,  Jennings,  and  Shook,  1946, 
pp.  126-33;  Smith  and  Kidder,  1951,  pp.  44-50).  They  have  been  found 
from  the  southwestern  United  States  to  Panama  and  exhibit  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  technical  detail  throughout  this  range.  In  the  Maya  area,  they 
occur  most  frequently  and  in  greatest  numbers  in  Highland  sites  of  the 
Classic  and  post-Classic  periods.  In  the  lowlands,  occasional  complete 
examples  as  well  as  detached  mosaic  elements  have  been  found  in  Classic 
sites  in  Peten  and  British  Honduras  and  in  Late  Classic  and  post-Classic 
sites  in  Yucatan.  Present  data  suggest  more  frequent  occurrence  in  sites 
near  the  Maya  Mountains  of  British  Honduras  than  in  Peten  sites.  It  may 
prove  significant,  or  no  more  than  coincidental,  that  pyrites  and  related 
minerals,  as  well  as  slate,  occur  naturally  in  the  Maya  Mountains. 

The  Baking  Pot  plaque  closely  resembles  in  manufacturing  technique 
the  Classic  and  post-Classic  plaques  found  elsewhere.  The  similarities 
extend  to  such  details  as  the  type  of  bevelling  on  the  contact  and  peripheral 
edges  of  the  pyrites  polygons,  the  drilling  of  attachment  holes  through  the 
face  at  points  where  the  corners  of  polygons  come  together,  the  stucco 
along  the  edge,  and  the  slate  backing  in  two  parts  which  fit  along  a  straight 
bevelled  junction.  The  last  peculiarity  is  widespread,  having  been  noted  in 
Panama,  highland  Guatemala,  and  San  Jose,  British  Honduras.  Kidder 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  bevelled  junction  represents  a  natural  cleavage 
plane  in  the  stone  rather  than  patching,  but  conceded  that  the  matter  is  not 
yet  settled  (Kidder,  Jennings,  and  Shook,  1946,  p.  126;  Smith  and  Kidder, 
1951,  p.  47). 

The  square  shape  of  the  Baking  Pot  plaque  is  not  typical,  since  most 
plaques  found  in  Middle  and  Central  America  are  circular.  In  the  Maya 
area,  square  plaques  occur  as  a  minor  Classic  and  post-Classic  form  at  the 
Highland  sites  of  Nebaj  (Smith  and  Kidder,  1951,  p.  49),  Guaytan  (Smith 
and  Kidder,  1943,  p.  166,  Fig.  57,  c),  Tajamulco  (Dutton  and  Hobbs, 
1943,  p.  51,  Fig.  31,  a,  c,  d),  Zacaleu  (Woodbury  and  Trik,  1953,  p.  238), 
and  Kixpec  (Mason,  1927,  p.  207).  At  Kaminaljuyu,  square  plaques  of 
the  Late  Formative  period  were  found  in  a  Miraflores  phase  tomb  (Shook 
and  Kidder,  1952,  p.  116).  They  had  sherd  backings  and  incrustations  of 
square,  instead  of  polygonal,  pyrites  plates.  The  only  square  plaque  pre- 
viously reported  from  the  Maya  lowlands  resembles  the  Miraflores  phase 
plaques,  although  it  was  found  in  a  cache  which  appears  to  be  Late  Classic 
(Holmul  V  period).  It  was  found  at  Hatzcap  Ceel,  near  Mountain  Cow  in 
the  Cayo  District  of  British  Honduras   (Thompson,   1931,  pp.  275-76, 
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Fig.  8,  a).  Like  the  early  Kaminaljuyu  specimens,  it  has  a  sherd  backing 
and  square  pyrites  plates.  Moreover,  it  is  comparatively  small  in  size. 

The  bone  frame  of  the  Baking  Pot  plaque  is  another  unusual  feature. 
As  discussed  above,  the  plaque  probably  had  a  secondary  wood  backing 
to  which  the  bone  framing  elements  were  attached.  Compound  plaques 
with  wide  secondary  backings  of  slate  are  known  from  the  Highlands 
(Kidder,  Jennings,  and  Shook,  1946,  Fig.  53)  and  probably  represent  the 
general  method  by  which  the  Baking  Pot  plaque  was  mounted. 

Kidder  doubts  that  the  plaques  were  mirrors,  since  the  many  small  plates 
would  give  a  poor  reflection.  Moreover,  some  had  jade  overlays,  raised 
central  discs,  or — like  our  specimen — toggles  through  the  face,  all  of  which 
would  obscure  the  image.  Kidder  differentiates  the  mosaic  plaques  from 
the  much  scarcer  single-piece  pyrites  plaques  which,  together  with  polished 
obsidian,  probably  served  as  true  mirrors.  Most  mosaic  plaques  have  been 
discovered  in  graves.  Presumably  they  formed  parts  of  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia and  were  treasured  possessions.  "Mirrors" — whether  mosaic 
plaques  or  true  mirrors  is  uncertain — formed  insignia  of  the  Mexican 
deities  (Anderson  and  Dibble,  1950,  Part  II).  From  the  Maya  area  comes 
a  suggestion  that  mirrors  may  have  been  worn  on  the  shoulders  or  back 
(Tozzer,  1941,  p.  89,  fn.).  It  will  be  recalled  that  our  Baking  Pot  specimen 
lay  under  the  small  of  the  back  of  a  skeleton  in  a  position  which  suggested 
attachment  to  a  belt  or  other  garment. 

Pyrites  mosaic  elements  (#7-7). 

Description:  Nine  disk-shaped  and  twenty-five  polygonal  mosaic  elements 
of  pyrites  or  marcasite  were  found  in  Burial  1.  The  disks  range  from  0.9  to 
1.4  cm.  in  diameter.  The  polygons  resemble  in  size  and  bevelling  the  poly- 
gons used  in  the  complete  plaque  (#26-5).  One  of  the  polygons,  a  frag- 
ment only,  has  an  incised  circle  cut  into  the  polished  face.  The  polygonal 
elements  which  formed  the  periphery  of  the  original  mosaic  incrustation 
have  curved  edges  suggesting  that  the  complete  mosaic  was  a  circle  of 
considerable  diameter.  If  parts  of  a  plaque,  the  elements  found  in  Burial  1 
do  not  represent  the  total  original  number.  Remarks:  Found  with  the 
pyrites  elements  were  three  cut  shell  pieces  (#7-9).  Possibly  the  pyrites 
disks  and  polygons,  the  shell  pieces,  and  elements  of  perishable  material 
were  combined  in  a  composite  mosaic  ornament.  No  trace  of  a  backing  was 
found. 

Pyrites  dental  inlays 
See  under  "Dental  Inlays." 

OBJECTS  OF   BONE 

Awl  (#20-1). 

Description:  A  fragment  was  found  of  the  tip  end,  concavo-convex  in  cross 
section,  of  an  awl  made  from  a  long  bone,  possibly  a  deer  metapodial. 
Length  of  fragment:  5.6  cm.  Maximum  width:  0.8  cm. 

Carved  pins  (#26-14;  Fig.  15,  k;  PL  XXII). 

Description:  Four  similar  specimens  were  taken  from  Burial  5  (#26-14  a, 
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b,  c,  and  d).  All  were  found  in  fragments,  with  the  carved  ends  badly 
decayed  on  two.  They  are  long,  thin,  bone  objects  resembling  knitting 
needles.  One  end  has  a  carved  knob  with  a  scraped  eye.  A  carved  spiral 
groove  extends  from  this  end  about  half  the  length  of  the  implement.  The 
other  end  comes  to  a  slightly  flattened  awl-like  point.  Traces  of  red  paint 
remain  in  the  incisions  of  two  pins.  The  shafts  are  slightly  oval  in  cross 
section.  Length  (2  specimens):  19.5  and  20.0  cm.  Diameter  of  shaft 
(4  specimens):  0.3  to  0.4  cm.  Remarks:  Too  delicate  to  have  served  as 
awls,  these  handsome  pins  may  have  been  used  as  ornaments  in  the  hair 
or  on  garments.  Somewhat  similar  pins  were  found  at  Uaxactun  (Kidder, 
1947,  Fig.  41,  c-j),  San  Jose  (Thompson,  1939,  Fig.  92,  a,  p.  178)  and 
probably  Piedras  Negras  (W.  R.  Coe,  1959,  Fig.  57,  /,  p.  62). 

Needle  (#26-12;  Fig.  15,/). 

Description:  A  well-made  needle  with  a  drilled  eye  and  sharp  point  was 
taken  from  Burial  5.  The  cross  section  is  oval.  Length:  6.9  cm.  Maximum 
width:  0.25  cm.  Thickness:  0.20  cm. 

Slotted  Implement  (#26-13;  Fig.  15,  m). 

Description:  A  curved  bird  bone,  well  polished  by  use,  was  taken  from 
Burial  5.  An  articular  end  of  the  bone  is  present;  the  other  end  is  slotted. 
Behind  the  slot,  the  bone  is  drilled  through  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  slot.  Length:  9.2  cm.  Approximate  diameter  of  bone:  0.7  cm. 
Remarks:  Perhaps  this  implement  was  used  in  weaving  or  sewing. 

Ear-plug  with  jade  insets  (#7-8;  Fig.  15,  o). 

Description:  A  small  hour-glass  shaped  ornament  was  found  with  Burial  1. 
The  ends  are  concave  with  jade  chips  set  into  the  concavities.  Diameter: 
1.3  by  1.1  cm.  Length:  0.8  cm. 

Miscellaneous  cut  bone  (#7-10). 

Description:  This  is  part  of  a  long  bone  of  a  small  mammal.  Both  ends 
are  broken  off.  One  end  has  three  narrow  grooves,  possibly  the  result  of 
string  cutting;  otherwise  the  bone  is  not  worked.  Length:  8.0  cm. 

OBJECTS  OF  SHELL 

Composite  pins  (#33-2;  Fig.  15,  n). 

Description:  A  pair  of  these  three-piece  objects  was  found  between  the 
knees  of  Burial  6.  Each  of  the  pair  consisted  of  ( 1 )  a  straight  bone  pin 
2.9  or  3.0  cm.  long  and  0.4  cm.  in  diameter  tapered  at  both  ends;  (2)  a 
disc  2.2  cm.  in  diameter  drilled  to  fit  over  the  pin;  and  (3)  a  flaring  tip 
1.1  cm.  in  maximum  diameter  drilled  on  one  side  to  fit  on  the  end  of  the 
pin,  and  concave  on  the  broader  side.  The  position  of  one  ornament  in  the 
ground  suggested  that  the  tip  and  the  disk  were  fitted  over  the  same  end  of 
the  pin,  but  this  is  not  certain.  Remarks:  Judging  by  their  location  between 
the  knees  of  the  burial,  these  ornamental  pins  were  probably  attached  to 
the  maxtli,  or  loin-cloth,  of  the  deceased. 
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Carved  head  pendant  (#26-1 1;  Fig.  15,  q). 

Description:  Probably  a  representation  of  the  head  of  a  monkey  carved 
from  a  univalve  shell,  found  in  Burial  5.  A  bi-conical  suspension  hole 
pierces  the  pendant  from  side  to  side  through  the  forehead.  The  back  is 
naturally  concave.  Length:  2.1  cm.  Width:  2.0  cm.  Thickness:  1.0  cm. 

Incised  zoomorphic  objects  (#26-10;  PI.  XXIII). 

Description:  Two  zoomorphs  were  found  with  Burial  5.  Tiny  flat  cut-shell 
silhouettes  were  incised  on  one  surface.  The  smallest  represents  a  snake- 
head  and  has  a  maximum  length  of  1.8  cm.  The  largest  has  the  talons  and 
feathers  of  a  bird  but  seemingly  lacks  a  head.  An  ornament  pendant  from 
the  neck  may  be  represented  by  the  incisions  on  this  zoomorph.  Its  length 
is  3.7  cm. 

Composite  disk  adornos  (#26-8,  26-9;  Fig.  17). 

Description:  Scattered  and  incomplete  fragments,  probably  of  two  tiny 
disk-shaped  adornos,  were  taken  from  Burial  5.  The  individual  elements 
include :  ( 1 )  two  shell  crosses,  perforated  in  the  centre,  each  cross  having 
a  total  length  of  about  1.3  cm.;  (2)  three  chips  of  red  shell  and  three  chips 
of  jade,  cut  in  triangular  shapes  so  as  to  fit  between  the  arms  of  the  shell 
crosses;  (3)  one  plain  shell  disk  1.3  cm.  in  diameter,  perforated  in  the 
centre,  and  with  one  edge  broken;  (4)  two  thin  scroll  elements  which  fit 
together  to  form  part  of  the  border  of  a  circle  1.3  cm.  in  diameter. 
Remarks:  Probably  the  shell  crosses  and  the  shell  and  jade  chips  were 
mounted  on  plain  disks  like  the  one  example  found.  Originally,  there  were 
probably  four  red  shell  chips  between  the  arms  of  one  cross  and  four  jade 
chips  between  the  arms  of  the  other.  The  scroll  elements  probably  sur- 
rounded each  adorno  as  restored  in  Figure  17,  i.  These  delicate  little 
ornaments  may  have  been  attached  to  clothing. 

Cut  Shell  Fragments  (#7-9;  Fig.  15,  r,  u). 

Description:  Taken  from  Burial  5,  these  four  small  geometrically  shaped 
fragments  of  cut  shell  were  possibly  parts  of  a  mosaic  ornament  which 
included  the  pyrites  elements  (#7-8). 

Perforated  bivalves  (#26-16). 

Description:  Four  fresh  water  bi-valve  shells  (Nephronaias  ortmanni 
Frierson)  were  taken  from  Burial  5.  They  were  perforated  near  the  hinge 
for  suspension.  The  shells  are  not  otherwise  worked. 

DENTAL    INLAYS 

Jade  Inlays  (#26-4). 

Two  canine  teeth  of  Burial  5  had  jade  inlays. 

Pyrites  Inlays  (#33-3). 

Description:  Small  polished  pyrites  or  marcasite  chips  were  set  into  the 
two  upper  canines,  the  two  upper  lateral  incisors,  two  lower  canines,  and 
two  lower  premolars  of  Burial  6.  Only  five  of  the  eight  inlays  were  still 
in  place. 
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Summary  and  Concluding  Remarks 


During  1961,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum's  British  Honduras  Expedition 
worked  at  the  Classic  Maya  ceremonial  centre  ruin  at  Baking  Pot.  Excava- 
tions were  made  in  Structure  II-A,  a  principal  temple,  and  Structure  II-D, 
a  ball-court.  In  Structure  II-A,  two  oratory  rooms  at  the  mound  base  were 
cleared  of  debris  and  trenched  through,  the  summit  of  the  mound  was 
tested,  and  wall  lines  were  cleared  across  the  front.  Oratory  Room  1  con- 
tained an  altar  of  masonry;  Room  2  had  a  plain  stone  shaft  set  into  a  niche. 
Both  rooms  had  undergone  structural  modifications.  Trenching  of  the 
mound  summit  disclosed  that  the  temple  proper  had  entirely  collapsed, 
but  part  of  a  buried  structure  was  found.  In  front  of  Structure  II-A,  we 
found  the  butt  of  a  plain  stela,  Stela  1,  set  into  the  plaza  floor.  In  Structure 
II-D,  wall  lines  were  cleared  sufficiently  to  reveal  the  essential  plan  of  the 
ball-court. 

Seven  human  burials  were  found  in  the  excavations.  They  had  been 
placed  under  floors  or  behind  retaining  walls.  None  was  in  specially  built 
masonry  tombs.  One  was  a  secondary  burial  in  a  large  storage  jar,  the 
others  were  primary.  Of  the  six  primary  burials,  one  was  an  infant  placed 
in  an  undetermined  position  but  with  head  to  the  north.  The  others  were 
adults  in  extended  position  with  head  to  the  south.  Three  adults  were 
placed  prone,  one  supine,  and  the  side  on  which  the  other  was  placed  could 
not  be  determined.  Burial  offerings  of  varying  degrees  of  richness  accom- 
panied five  of  the  seven  burials,  including  the  infant  and  secondary  burials. 
One  skull  had  dental  inlays  of  jade,  another  of  pyrites. 

Three,  possibly  four,  dedicatory  caches  were  found  in  association  with 
structural  features.  Eccentric  flints  and  obsidians  formed  one  cache  which 
had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  stone  shaft  in  Room  2.  Two  other  caches 
each  consisted  of  a  pair  of  similar  pottery  vessels,  one  of  each  pair  being 
inverted  to  form  a  lid  for  the  other.  Presumably  these  caches  once  had 
included  perishable  items  within  the  vessels.  One  of  the  two  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  stone  shaft  in  Room  2,  separated  from  the  eccentric  flint  cache 
by  a  layer  of  ashes.  The  other  had  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in 
Room  1  just  before  that  altar  was  rebuilt.  A  fourth  possible  cache  consisted 
of  a  pottery  dish  broken  into  four  fragments  which  had  been  placed  near 
the  foot  of  Stela  1. 

Thirty-three  whole  or  nearly  whole  pottery  vessels  were  recovered  from 
burials,  caches,  and  other  deposits.  They  included  one  unslipped,  twenty- 
one  monochrome  redware,  two  monochrome  brownware,  and  nine  poly- 
chrome vessels.  A  good  range  of  shapes  and  decorative  techniques  was 
included.  Most  vessels  could  be  assigned  to  pottery  types  previously  deter- 
mined in  the  area.  A  satisfactory  variety  of  non-ceramic  artifacts  also  was 
obtained,  mostly  from  graves  and  caches.  Among  the  outstanding  speci- 
mens were  eccentric  flints  and  obsidians,  a  small  chipped  arrow-point, 
carved  stone  spindle  whorls,  a  well-preserved  pyrites  mosaic  plaque  with  a 
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bone  frame,  carved  bone  pins,  and  small  tools  and  ornaments  of  bone, 
shell,  and  jade. 

The  relative  dating  of  the  finds  could  be  determined  by  the  pottery 
types  represented  by  the  whole  vessels  and  sherds.  Some  of  the  deeper 
deposits  belonged  to  the  early  part  of  the  Late  Classic  period,  but  most 
of  the  construction,  burials,  and  caches  were  of  the  middle  to  late  part  of 
the  Late  Classic  period.  In  terms  of  the  phase  scheme  formulated  for  the 
vicinity,  the  material  belongs  mainly  in  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase,  prob- 
ably in  the  early  part  of  that  phase.  Our  material  also  correlates  in  the 
main  with  Benque  Viejo  Illb  and  Tepeu  2.  In  terms  of  the  Goodman- 
Thompson  calendrical  correlation,  this  would  be  in  the  time  range  of  about 
a.d.  750  to  850.  The  Spinden  correlation  would  put  these  dates  about  260 
years  earlier. 

Previous  work  in  the  upper  Belize  River  area  has  produced  evidence 
for  a  lengthy  Maya  occupation  from  the  Middle  Formative  (Mamom) 
period  into  the  post-Classic  and  even  Colonial  periods,  a  span  of  nearly 
2,000  years.  Our  finds  at  Baking  Pot  represent  only  a  small  part  of  that 
chronological  range,  but  they  belong  to  that  significant  time  when  the 
population  of  the  valley  was  at  its  maximum  and  when  the  richly  cere- 
monial Classic  culture  was  in  the  final  stage  of  its  vigour.  The  decline, 
marked  by  cessation  of  construction  of  religious  and  public  buildings  and 
decreasing  use  of  the  ceremonial  centres,  was  soon  to  begin.  Our  best  clues 
to  what  was  happening  to  Maya  society  and  culture  during  this  crucial 
period  of  decline  may  lie  in  the  relationships  which  we  can  discover 
archaeologically  between  the  ceremonial  centres  and  the  domestic  settle- 
ments of  the  ordinary  people.  Relative  dating  is  a  particularly  important 
consideration. 

In  Group  II,  we  found  no  evidence  of  construction  or  use  of  the  cere- 
monial buildings  later  than  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase.  In  fact,  we  found 
nothing  which  we  could  assign  with  assurance  even  to  the  late  part  of  this 
phase,  which  is  equivalent  to  San  Jose  V  and  Tepeu  3.  From  Ricketson's 
collection  and  from  the  work  of  the  Barton  Ramie  project  (Willey,  Bullard, 
Glass,  and  GifTord,  1965),  we  know  that  traces  of  the  New  Town  phase, 
which  follows  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase,  exist  in  and  near  Group  I  as 
well  as  in  house  ruins  elsewhere  along  the  river  valley.  The  New  Town 
phase  almost  surely  represents  continued  occupation  into  the  early  post- 
Classic  period  by  a  somewhat  reduced  population.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
significant  construction  or  intensive  use  of  ceremonial  buildings  would  have 
continued  much  longer  in  Group  I  than  in  Group  II,  but  even  so,  our 
finds  indicate  that  a  major  part  of  the  ceremonial  centre  fell  into  disuse, 
possibly  before  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Lookout  phase  and  definitely  before 
the  abandonment  of  the  domestic  settlements  along  the  Belize  River. 

At  Benque  Viejo  Ruin,  MacKie  found  evidence  that  certain  vaulted 
palace-type  buildings  had  collapsed  at  the  end  of  Period  1Kb  (contem- 
porary with  the  early  Spanish  Lookout  phase)  and  were  not  rebuilt.  He 
believes  that  their  ruins  were  inhabited  only  by  squatters  during  Period  IV 
(MacKie,  1961).  Other  excavations  in  smaller  sites  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  Benque  Viejo  seem  to  show  that  the  population  remained  fairly  stable 
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through  Period  IV  (Coe  and  Coe,  1956,  p.  380;  Willey  and  Bullard,  1956, 
pp.  42-44).  If  MacKie's  dating  of  events  at  Benque  Viejo  is  correct,  his 
evidence  strengthens  the  suggestions  from  Baking  Pot  that  ceremonial 
centre  decline  began  appreciably  before  the  major  population  drop  in  the 
Belize  River  valley.  Further  afield,  there  seems  to  have  been  ceremonial 
construction  at  San  Jose  in  Period  V  and  at  Uaxactun  in  Tepeu  3 — in  other 
words,  slightly  later  than  in  the  Belize  River  ceremonial  centres.  However, 
it  must  be  stated  that  accurate  correlation  of  construction  deposits,  parti- 
cularly final  deposits,  with  pottery  periods  is  often  difficult  to  obtain. 
Moreover,  the  relative  dating  and  even  definition  of  the  terminal  phases  of 
the  Classic  period  are  by  no  means  firmly  established  at  this  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  the  Belize  River  valley  and  sur- 
roundings was  declining  during  the  New  Town  phase  of  the  early  post- 
Classic  period  and  that  by  the  end  of  that  phase  the  region  was  abandoned 
or  nearly  abandoned.  However,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
a  Maya  settlement  called  Tipu  existed  in  the  region.  It  appears  to  have 
been  populated  mainly  by  refugees  from  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the 
Chetumal  area,  but  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  part  of  its  population 
derived  from  the  earlier  New  Town  phase.  Judging  by  early  references  (see 
especially  the  Fuensalida  accounts  in  Lopez  Cogolludo,  1867-68),  Tipu 
probably  was  a  compact  village  settlement,  possibly  with  subordinate 
hamlets.  It  disappears  from  history  about  1700,  shortly  after  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Peten.  Its  exact  location  is  unknown  today,  but  it  was  probably 
located  on  the  river  in  the  general  vicinity  of  El  Cayo.  Morley  once  identi- 
fied Tipu  with  Baking  Pot,  but  nothing  has  been  found  archaeologically  to 
support  his  contention,  and  no  trace  or  record  now  exists  of  the  stone 
church  ruin  said  to  have  been  visible  there  many  years  ago  (Morley,  1938, 
Vol.  1,  p.  28).  Perhaps  belonging  to  the  period  of  Tipu  are  fragments  of 
"idols" — probably  figurine  incensarios — and  other  objects  found  by  Gann 
at  Platon,  some  distance  downstream  from  Baking  Pot  (Gann,  1894-95). 
Wherever  Tipu  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  the  ruin  mounds  now  stand- 
ing in  the  pastures  at  Baking  Pot  had  been  long  abandoned  before  the  first 
Spanish  or  English  penetrated  the  upper  Belize  River. 
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Fig.    1.    Map  of  Northern  and  Central  British  Honduras. 
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MAP  OF  RUIN    MOUNDS 


Fig.    2.    Plan  of  Baking  Pot  Ruin. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the   Peabody   Museum,   Harvard  University 
(Peabody  Museum   Papers,  Vol.   54,   Fig.    177). 
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Fig.    3.    Plan  of  Structure  II-A. 
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MAIN   STAIRWAY 


Limits  of  test  trench 
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Fig.    4.    Structure  II-A,  Oratory  Rooms   1   and  2. 

a,  Plan  of  Rooms  1  and  2.  The  features  of  Room  1  shown  are  those  of 
the   second   stage 

b,  Features  of  Room  1,  first  stage. 

c,  Elevation  of  Room   1,  first  stage,  and  Wall  4. 
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Fig.    5.    Structure  II-A,  East-West  Cross-Section  of  Rooms  1   and  2. 
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Fig.    6.    Plan   (right)   and  South  Elevation   (left)   of  Buried   Structure  Discovered 
in  trench  across  summit  of  Structure  II-A. 
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Fig.    7.    Structure  II-D,   Plan   and   Cross-Section. 
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Fig.    8.    Approximate  Correlation  of  Phases  at  Baking  Pot — Barton  Ramie,  Benque 
Viejo,  San  Jose,  and  Uaxactun. 
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Fig.    9.    Unslipped  Jar,  and  Monochrome  Redware  Vessels. 
(Scale  %  except  where  noted) 
a:   #36-5,  Unslipped   storage  jar. 
b:   #33-1,  Round-sided  bowl, 
c:    #20-2,  Flaring-sided  dish  with  ring  support. 
d:   #15-2,  e:  #15-1,  Flaring-sided  dishes  with  counter-sunk  supports. 
/:    #29-9,  Flaring-sided  dish  with  tripod  support  (restored). 
g:  #12-1,  h:    #28-3,   Basal-angle  dishes. 
i:    #36-4,  Incurved-rim  bowl. 
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Fig.  10.    Monochrome    Red  ware:    Z- Angle    Dishes    and    Basal -Angle    Dishes    with 
Tripod   Support. 
(Scale  %  except  where  noted) 
Z-angle  dishes:  a,  #28-1;  b,  #7-3;  c,  #29-7;  d,  #29-5;  e,  #7-2;  /,  #29-6; 

g,  #28-2;  h,  #29-2;  i,  #29-8;  /,  incised  graffito  on  bottom  of  #7-3. 
Basal-angle  dishes  with  tripod  support:   k,  #29-3;  /,  #29-4. 
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Fig.  11.    Monochrome   Brownware   and   Redware   and  Polychrome   Vessels. 
(Scale  y3) 

a:   #7-6,  Brownware  cylindrical  bowl. 
b:   #16-2,  Brownware    barrel-shaped    vase. 
c:   #36-3,  Redware  pear-shaped  jar. 
d:   #7-5,  Red  and  black  on  vinaceous  tawny  bowl. 
e:  #32-2,  /:  #32-1,  Black  and  red  on  vinaceous  tawny  tripod  bowls. 
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Fig.  12.    Polychrome  Vessels. 

(Scale  %  except  where  noted.  For  colour  key  see  Fig.  11) 
a:   #36-1,  Red,  black,  and  white  on  orange  vase,  design  and  cross  section 

(below). 
b:   #36-2,  Red  and  black  on  buff  bowl. 
c:   #7-1,  Red  and  black  on  buff  bowl. 
d:   #26-15,  Black  and  red  on  cream  and  orange  bowl. 
e:   #16-1,   Black,   red,   and   orange   on  cream   and  reddish   brown  tripod 

bowl.   Bird  design  on   bottom  of  interior  is  shown   below  drawing  of 

vessel. 
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Fig.  13.    Chipped  Stone  Artifacts. 

a,  b:   #8-1,  Celts,  face  and  end  views. 

c:   #6-1,  Arrow-point.   Both  faces  are   shown. 

d,  e,  /:   #31-1,  Representative  eccentric  flints,  face  and  edge  views.  The 

entire  cache  is  shown  in  Plate  XIX. 
g,  h,  i,  k:   #31-2,  /:   #31-3,  Representative  eccentric  obsidians,  face  and 

end  views.  The  entire  group  is  shown  in  Plate  XX. 
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Fig.  14.    Ground   Stone   Artifacts. 

a-f:  #6-2,  #22-1,  Mano  fragments,  cross  sections  and  top  views.  Arrows 

delimit  grinding  surfaces. 
g:  #6-2,  Maul. 

h:  #10-1,  Celt,  face  and  cross  section. 

i:    #40,  Large  maul,  face  and  side  views.  Arrows  delimit  face. 
/:    #22-1,  Stone  disk,  cross  section  and  top  views. 
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Fig.  15.    Ground   Stone,   Bone   and   Shell  Artifacts. 

(Scale  at  bottom  applies  to  all  except  o  and  p) 

a:   #16-3,   b,   c:  #26-7,   Decorated   stone   spindle   whorls,   cross   sections 

and  side  views. 
d-h:   #26-7,  Plain  stone  spindle  whorls,  cross  sections. 
i:    #26-1,  Jade  head  pendant,  front  view  and  back-to-front  cross  section. 
/:     #26-2,  Jade  cylindrical  head  pendant,  front  view  and  cross  sections. 
k:   #26-14c,  Carved   bone   pin. 
/:    #26-12,  Bone   needle. 
m:  #26-13,  Bone    slotted   implement. 
n:   #33-2,  Composite  pin,  side  view  and  cross  section. 
o:   #7-8,  Bone  ear-plug  with  jade  insets,  side  view  and  cross  section. 
p:   #36-6,  Jade  ornament,  top  view  and  cross  section. 
q:   #26-11,  Shell  head  pendant,  side,  front,  and  back  views. 
r-u:   #7-9,  Cut   shell   fragments. 
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F/g.  76.    Pyrites   Mosaic   Plaque,    #26-5. 

Le/f:   Front  view  and  cross  section  of  plaque  and  bone  frame; 
Right:   Back  of  plaque. 

1,  pyrites   elements;   2,    slate    back;   3,   adhesive   layer;   4,    stuccoed   edge; 
5,  bone  splints;  6,  bone  flares;  7,  presumed  wood  backing. 


Fig.  17.    Shell  Composite  Disk  Adornos,  #26-8,  26-9. 

a,  Disk  backing. 

b,  c:   Crosses. 

cl-f: Triangular  chips  of  shell  and  jade. 

g,  h:  Scroll  elements,  front  and  back  views. 

i:   Restoration  of  adorno  elements. 
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plate  I.  Structure  II-A  from  the  west.  Visible  are  Room  1  at  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
the  trench  across  the  summit,  and  stairway  treads.  Room  2  was  unexcavated 
when  this  photograph  was  taken. 
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plate  in.  Room  1,  first  stage,  showing  masonry  altar  and  niche.  Floor  lc,  abutting 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  the  later  Floor  5  (left)  are  also  visible. 
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plate  iv.  Room  1 ,  second  stage.  The  masonry  altar  is  to  the  right  of  the  workman. 
The  butt  of  Stela  1  is  in  the  foreground.  Directly  behind  the  stela  and 
in  front  of  Room  1  is  part  of  Wall  1.  Room  2,  above  Room  1,  was 
unexcavated  when   this  photograph    was  taken. 
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plate  v.  Room  2.  Stone  shaft  in  niche.  Floor  7b,  which  abutted  the  stone,  had  been 
removed  when  this  photograph  was  taken. 
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plate  vi.  Room  2.  Pottery  vessels,  #28-1,  28-2,  and  28-3,  in  niche  next  to  stone 
shaft. 
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plate  vii.  Burial  6. 
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plate  VIII.   #//nW  structure  in  trench  across  summit  of  Structure  11- A. 
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plate  ix.  Structure  II-D,  showing  part  of  the  northern  range.   The  pick  stands  on 
the  bench  top  and  leans  against  the  playing  wall. 


plate  x.   Typical  Z-angle  Dish   (#28-2). 
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plate  xi.  Fluted  brownware  vase  (#16-2). 


plate  xii.  Black  and  red  on  vinaceous  tawny  tripod  bowl  (#32-1). 
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plate  xiii.  Red  and  black  on  buff  and  vinaceous  tawny  bowl  (#7-5). 


plate  xiv.  Figure-painted  red,  black,  and  white  on  orange  vase  (#36-1). 
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XV.  Red,  orange,  and  black  on  cream  dish  (#7-4). 
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plate  xvi.  Interior  of  black,   red  and  orange  on   cream  and  reddish   brown   tripod 
bowl  (#16-1). 


plate  XVII.  Black  and  red  on  cream  and  orange  bowl  (#26-15).    (A   different  side 
of  this  vessel  is  shown   in  Fig.   12,  d). 
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plate  xviii.  Set  of  obsidian  flake  blades  (#26-6). 
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plate  xix.  Cac/ie  0/  eccentric  flints  (#31-1). 
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plate  xx.  Cache  of  eccentric  obsidians  (top,  #31-3;  others,  #31-2). 


plate  xxi.  Pyrites  mosaic  plaque  (#26-5). 
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plate  xxii.  Carved  bone  pin  (#26-14c). 


plate  xxiii.  Incised  shell   zoomorphic   objects   (#26-10). 
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